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IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


VERY distinguished clergyman, who is widely 
admired and deeply respected, remarked re- 
cently in my hearing, before a large audience, that 
not ten per cent of the business transactions in our 
great cities were honest. The intent, fairly stated, as 
1 cleariy understood it, was to convey the idea that 
our American business world did not contain ten per 
cent of honest men. 

The statement was made with a most sincere pur- 
pose, but was extremely unfortunate "because inaccu- 
rate and very superficial. Such a statement is exactly 
synonymous with the allegation that over ninety per 
cent of American business men are fools. 

Current talk is overcnarged with hypercritical gen- 
eralities concerning corrupt. unfair, and often deceit- 
ful methods in the promotion and management of 
business affairs. The acceptance of this widespread 
gossip as truth compels the belief that railroad wreck- 
ers, stock gamblers, legislative conspirators, menda- 
cious executives, handlers of false counts, weights 
and measures, oppressors of labor. and others equally 
unscrupulous, constitute the bulk of our business 
There is enough of hypocrisy and 
dishonesty in the business world to indicate the dis- 
tance of the millennium from present conditions, but 
to-admit the almost universal debauchery of the .busi- 
ness conscience is to accept error for truth. 


we 

The causes fur much of this misunderstanding are 
plainly in sight At the foundation is that wide- 
spread human tendency to flatter selfish personal 
vanity by condemnation of others. The Pharisee’s 
prayer, ‘‘ God, I thank thee that ! am not as other 
men are,’’ underlies much self-love to-day. Pru- 
dence forbids its positive expression, but the frequent 
loud censure of other men is the negative form of 
that prayer and a sure indication of a deep-down justi- 
fication of self. 

Present 


communities. 


commercial develupment, and the con- 
spicuous examples of great fortune rapidly accumu- 
lated, afford ready materials for discussion and criti- 
cism The main difficulty of it rests in such an ab- 
sence of knowledge of the facts as to destroy confidence 


in the accuracy of popular conclusions. 


BY ROBERT C. OGDEN 


Shatlow thought and careless speech have created 
an atmosphere of miserable pessimism, in which 
thrives the unwarranted assumption of such wide- 
spread dishonesty as would argue the disappearance 
of the business conscience. And this superficial 
treatment of the question fails to observe that dis- 
honesty is folly in the business world. Incapacity is 
not a national characteristic of American business life, 
and the dogma that honesty is the best policy is gen- 
erally accepted as a sound business creed. But mere 
policy is not a lofty inspiration, and it widely exists 
in subordination to and under the control of higher 
ethical standards. 

we 


The logicai conclusiox from the allegations of busi- 
ness decadence would ve that hope ot human prog- 
ress—mental, moral, material— has departed from 
the mind and heart of the American business com- 
munity. Who will be sufficiently reckless to main- 
tain such conclusions? The popular and witty defi- 
nition of a pessimist as one who, having a choice of 
several evils, takes them all, applies clearly to the 
major part of public opinion in the present case. 

I repeat that the average American business man is 
not a fool. Even upon the low level of expediency, 
he knows that success waits upon energy, industry, 
intelligence, when vitalized by honesty. He knows 
that the successful reversal of this is exceedingly rare. 
He knows that commercial standards were never be- 
fore so high in determining financial standing and in 
deciding upon all business methods. He knows that 
the world is greater than himself as an individual, 
and that it would be folly to put dishonest plans for 
his own gain against the solid position of the business 
world. 
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The American business conscience is not, as a 
whole, degenerate. Scant courtesy it would be to the 
commonest intelligence to argue this proposition, for 
any man active in the business world knows the 
facts, and can prove the truth of the assertion. 

The American, hopeful for his country, knows per- 
fectly that truth alone supplies the fuel for the fusion 
of society. -It is a well-worn witticism that describes 





**a lie as an ever-present help in time of trouble,"’ 
but it ruins faith between men, and saps the foundation 
of business possibilities. Truth is the companion of 
progress ; falsehood, of reaction. 

The statement that enduring success, any success 
worth having, can be created by any other methods 
than such as have impressed upon every detail the 
broad and deep stamp of integrity, is false, and every 
man of sense and experience knows the falsehood. 

Look over any community, and pick out the rich 
men that have apparently won success by question- 
able methods,—they are not numerous. You say 
But the 
answer comes sharp and clear, that by some fraud, 
market manipulation, deceit, he has the money that 
he has compelled others to lose that he might profit. 
{f the charges are true, what honest pride or satisfac- 
tion can such a man have in his fortune? And with 
the irony of fate it often happens—-indeed, would seem 
to be the rule—that the means of accumulation come 
to be the forces of disintegration. Wealth so gath- 
ered seldom abides for long. 


ae 

An incidental but important witness to the presence 
of integrity in American business life appears in the 
characters of the majority of men owning handsome 
fortunes. The short list of the wealthy who live for 
the shallow joys of ostentation in ‘* society,’’ so called, 
is quickly recited. Afterward comes the longer list 
of noble names, rich in this world’s goods, who be- 
lieve and practice the gospel of wealth. 

It is a far cry from present conditions to the golden 
age in which the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man shall be ideally reached, but none can 
deny the splendid service to humanity of the institu- 
tions created and sustained by the liberality of men 
of fortune,—men of creeds, men of no creeds, men of 
heart and of head. 

That schools of learning, institutes of art, hospitals, 
asylums, and the numerous other organizations for 
education and philanthropy, are the price paid by 
unscrupulous greed for a veneer of respectability, is 
not true. ‘* Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?*’ 


that some one of them has great wealth. 
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These great affairs are the product of good motives, 
the fruit of benevolent intention. This sort of thing 
does not come from bad hearts that tolerate dishon- 
est action. 

The distribution of merchandise comes close home 
to all personal experience. We think carefully and 
can testify truly to things that touch our individual 
pockets or comfort. Within this field of business ac- 
tivity. can any man name the conspicuous success of 
one dishonest firm or trader? It is self-evident truth 
that in the special sphere of retail trading remarkable 
prosperity always displays scrupulous honesty as an 
important factor in its achievement. Thus again the 
charge of general business dishonesty cannot stand 
examination. 

Certainly let all dishonesty be condemned, all 
business enterprises not consistent with high social 
service be anathema, but let public opinion be based 
upon the generally good, and not upon the excep- 
tionally bad. Write high and large honorable stan- 
dards, and maintain them, but judge of conditions by 
their dominating excellences, and not by. their sub- 
ordinate defects. 

The affront to American business intelligence in- 
volved in the proposition that the mass of our national 
business life is corrupt can be successfully challenged 
by every capable business man of large and long ex- 
perience with testimony drawn from personal obser- 
vation and knowledge. Illustrative instances of 
business integrity in which ethical ideals have been 
maintained at severe loss to material interests are 
neither sporadic nor exceptional ; they stand for a 
great class of men and for great groups of actions. 

The following are a few among many that are perso- 
nally known to the writer, and it is with great regret that 
more powerful testimony than either of the recited in- 
cidents must be omitted for reasons of delicacy and 
confidence. 

Some years since, a certain railroad corporation had 
for many years maintained a credit so high that its 
securities were allowed by the highest courts in the 
state in which it was incorporated as investments for 
estates and trust funds. It was known to a few in- 
side the management that trouble was coming, and a 
receivership certain. These facts were confidentially 
communicated to a business man of moderate fortune 
who was a comparatively large holder of the securities 
in question. The information was given that he might 
sell out before the certain publicity that would surely 
cause a ruinous decline in values. He positively re- 
fused to act upon the knowledge, and stood the severe 
loss which followed ; for, said he, ‘‘it would not be 
honest for me to protect myself at the expense of some 
confiding and innocent purchaser.’” 

Between two rival firms there was keen and vigor- 
ous, but honorable, competition. The inside facts of 
each business would have been of great money value 
to the other. The vital statistics of one business 
were offered to a member of the rival firm by-a friend 
who supposed the act would be considered a rare 
favor, and the figures would be gladly accepted. The 
merchant to whom the offer was made replied promptly 
that the facts could only be had uy the disloyalty 
of some employee, and demanded full information as 
to how they were obtained. His suspicions were con- 
firmed. The offer was emphatically rejected. Not 
one figure would be received, and the friend was di- 
rected to advise the disloyal clerk to be true to his 
trust, under the fear of exposure by his employer's 
rival. 

The late C P. Huntington held firmly to the prin- 
ciple of equal and exact justice as between the work 
and the pay of white and negro labor at the great dry- 
dock and ship-building plant at Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. A race issue was imminent. Several great 
battle-ships and other vessels were under construction 
for the Government, upon which the penalties for de- 
fault in the time of completion were immense. Con- 
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fronting the situation and its possibilities, he declared 
with emphasis that he would pay all the penalties, 
over a million dollars, rather than surrender his prin- 
ciple of business justice to his negro employees. 

Some time since, a man engaged in a business of 
moderate annual amount died suddenly. The time of 
his death was most unfortunate, as business plans that 
promised well were only partly developed. An ex- 
amination of the business indicated that a settlement 
would probably pay the creditors, but would leave a 
dependent family impoverished. At the suggestion 
of one creditor, all of them accepted a compromise 
that left to his widow a little capital, upon the income 
of which the family have since lived in simplicity 
but comfort. 

A few years ago, the affairs of an important firm 
were settled, that the interest of the estate of a de- 
ceased partner should be ascertained and paid off. 
The whole transaction was fair and final. No obliga- 
tion, moral or legal, rested upon the principal -sur- 
vivor to make any further payment to the estate of 
the deceased. But a piece of real estate was sold at a 
price considerably above the appraisal. A check for 
ten thousand dollars, quietly dropped into the hand 
of the dead partner's widow, represented the amount 
of her husband's share in the excess realized had he 
still been living and a partner in the business, 
Doubtless there were other assets in that settlement 
that failed to realize their estimated value, but, if so, 
no mention was made of them. 

An important railway system has a very successful 
president who has served in that capacity for a_ brief 
term of years. Since he assumed control there has 
been a very considerable advance in the value of 
the securities of his company, that are widely dis- 
tributed as trust investments in a great rural popula- 
tion. Not long since, another railway corporation, 
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not a competing system, made the president in ques- 
tion an offer of a salary very much larger than that 
he is now earning. The offer was promptly refused, 
on the ground that many confiding persons had put 
their little capital and savings into the corporation 
with which he is now connected, and an implied duty 
to them forbade him to relinquish his place. He 
was unwilling to subject them to the distrust or 
possible loss over even a temporary period of re- 
adjustment. 

But Mr Pessimist will say that the illustrations 
quoted herein mark purely exceptional cases, and are 
not to be considered as in any way representative, to 
which the answer is made that they are only the natu- 
ral product of the conditions assumed in this article to 
exist. The appeal is to the intelligence and conscious- 
ness of business men. They know, and can testify. 
If the foregoing assumptions concerning business in- 
tegrity are correct, it is needful that common error 
upon the subject should give place to honest and in- 
telligent opinion, and especially that public teachers 
should have undoubted proof before making depreca- 
tory assertions. 

This discussion is limited to the principles and 
practices of the every-day business world. Another 
question .lies directly beyond that must shortly be 
dealt with , namely, the moral right of labor to a 
share in the prosperity it assists in producing. The 
two issues have nothing, at present, incommon. The 
latter question is not, as yet, fully understood. It in- 
volves a moral obligation If, however, the moral 
duty is sentimenially, and not scientifically, dis- 
charged, the last estate of the question will be worse 
than the first. But that is all another matter. The 
only excuse for this reference to it is to anticipate a 
possible objection to this article as a whole because 
of alleged incompleteness. 
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s Dedication 


By the Rev. J. H. Sammis 


ATE in the summer of 1887, 
while at Northfield, Mr. D. L. 
Moody had been speaking to 
me about the approaching de- 
parture of his son William for 
college, and he made this 
characteristic remark: ‘1 
want my children to feel that 
there is no place in all the 
world so dear as the old home, 
and no friends quite so kind 
and true as father and 
mother."’ 

A few days after, it was my 
good fortune to share in one of 
the pleasant family incidents 
in which he so happily illus- 

trated how well he knew how to realize his affectionate 
and fatherly yearning. Mr. D. B. Towner brought me 
word, saying, ‘‘ Moody wants you to attend Paul's 
dedication to-morrow." ‘* And, pray,”’ said I, ‘* what 
is Paul's dedication ?'* ** Paul,’ he replied, ‘* has been 
for some time building a barn, and, as the barn is 
about finished, his father is to have it dedicated. You 
are to make a speech, and, if you will write an appro- 
priate song, I'll adapt the music and sing it.’” 

To my request for some item of family experience 
with Paul which might be wrought into verse, Mr. 
Towner mentioned the following: When the boy was 
about five years old, he was riding with his father 
along the village street. To draw him out, and dis- 
cover how well he was acquainted with the neigh- 


Paul Moody in 1887 





bors and their affairs, Mr. Moody asked, as they 
rode on. 

** Paul, who lives here ?’’ 

Paul having answered correctly, he would next say: 

‘* And what does he do ?”’ 

Again Paul would answer, naming the business of 
the man. At length they came to their own house, 
and as he still drove on, his father said : 

‘* And who lives here ?"’ 

** Moody,’” was the irreverent reply. ; 

*¢ And what does he do?’’ continued Mr. Moody. 

‘¢Oh! he’s a sort of a preacher,’’ responded the 
young hopeful. 

And so we achieved the artistic lines : 


** Paul the carpenter is my name, 
The son of a sort of a preacher.’’ 


The day of the dedication came, and we met in the 
afternoon on the lawn north of that now ever-memora- 
ble home, There were present about a score of children 
and half as many adults, including Mr. Moody, Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond, Mr. Towner, and myself. 

The barn was a marvel. It fully justified the state- 
ment of one of the speakers that, though he had trav- 
eled and seen barns in the north, south, east, and 
west, he had never seen one like that. The materials 
looked like the débris of a cyclone,—scraps of board, 
bits of lath and shingles, old tin and iron, all builded, 
not ‘‘ fitly framed together,"’ into the semblance of a 
barn, and yard about twelve feet square, which To- 
biah’s fox would certainly have demolished if he ran 
up against it. 
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My part in the program was soon out of the way, 
and Professor Drummond took: the floor, or, rather, 
the lawn. Having modestly apologized for his lack of 
preparation, due to a feeling of inability to rise to so 
august an occasion, he waived his privilege altogether, 
and claimed the floor only to present a few regrets 
which had been transmitted through him to the host 
and company. The first, duly signed and certified, 
was written on a Western Union blank, and came 
from Her Majesty the Queen, expressing her deep sor- 
row that she could not attend the dedication because 
of a previous engagement to superintend the construc- 
tion of a new kennel at the request of the Princess, — 
here followed a long list of names and titles, —whose 
hound had but just produced a litter of pups. The 
one other ‘‘regret’’ was from His Excellency the 
President of the United States. Mr. Cleveland was 
obliged to attend the laying of the corner-stone of a 
pig-sty, to be erected, if.1 remember, on some notable 
personage’s farm. 

Mr. Moody followed the Professor. He stood on a 
little elevation, with his walking-stick in his hand, 
and pointed out the peculiar features of the barn and 
lot. He called attention to the ingenious arrange- 
‘ment by which the stock could make its way in and 
out without troubling any one to open the gate; how 
the horses could get through the door by ducking 
their heads very low, and reach the hay in the shed 
rick if their necks were as long as a giraffe’s. Mr. 
Towner sang the song, and the party was then regaled 
with watermelons, ice-cream, and cake. 

The entertainment seemed over, but Mr. Moody 
evidently had something on his mind, and repeatedly 
walked to the road and looked toward town. At last 
he called us to see ‘if we could make out what was 
approaching in the distance. A small cloud of. dust 
gradually materialized into a man and boy with a fine 
team of goats in a span-new harness, drawing a 
miniature road wagon just out of the shop. This equi- 
page drew up in front of the house, and, as Paul, with 
large-eyed wonder, gazed at the fairy apparition, his 
father said, ‘‘ Well, Paul, how do you like that ?’’ 
Paul was too full of admiration for pitterance, but, 
when told to get in and see if it would drive, he did so 
without any show of insubordination. The first turn 
was a turnover, but things were soon set right side up 
again, and young Jehu drove off in triumph down the 
road, while his father counted out what looked to me 
like three ten-dollar bills, and gave them to the man, 
who went away no better satisfied with the transac- 
tions of the day than some ot us who had learned how 
a father could make home attractive and father and 
mother worthily beloved. 


oo 
A Prayer 


By Charlotte Fiske Bates 


UTIES are pressing on me, 
And the time for work is brief; 
What if with purblind vision 
I neglect the very chief? 


What if I do with ardor 

What a thousand could, maybe, 
And leave undone forever 

What was meant for only me? 


From that, O Master, save me! 
Move my hand, thought, voice, and 
pen, 
To their peculiar service 
In this world of needy men ! 


And oh! whatever labors 
Are not finished with my day, 
Let them be for self—for others 
Grant the doing, Lord, I pray! 
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The Boys’ Club: Why It Is Needed 


By the Rev. Charles Stelzle . 


VISIT. to any one of our penitentiaries will reveal 
the fact that the great majority of its inmates are 
young men ; and as one goes through the corridors and 
workshops of the great institution, and thinks of the 
lost opportunitics represented in the wrecked manhood 
of the prisoner, it seems as though the sad words, 
‘«It might have been,’’ are written upon the forehead 
of every criminal. 

But the time when ‘it might have been’’ was 
back in the boyhood days of the man who is now 
hardened by crime. If only he had had a friend to 
advise and help when he was beset by the temptations 
of city life, he might now be found occupying a posi- 
tion of honor instead of wearing the prisoners’ stripes. 

Social conditions in our large cities are such that 
the home no longer influences the average boy as it 
did in the days when society had fewer claims upon 
us, and the problem of what is to become of our 
boys without parental oversight and training is serious 
enough in the refined home. But what can we say 
for the boy who has no place that is a real home, bui 
simply a ledge where he spends the night ? 

There are thousands of boys in our cities whose 
homes consist of only one or two small rooms in a 
tenement-house, sometimes back of a dark, dingy 
alley, and these conditions in our crowded tenements 
have more to do with crime and immorality than 
will ever be known this side of the judgment day. 
Eighteen persons living in three rooms, twelve of them 
being adults, are not calculated to stimulate high 
ideals in the mind of the average boy. 

The boy in such a home is usually out of sympathy 
with. his father, especially when he leaves school and 
starts out to ‘‘help support the family."’ At any 
rate, his father is not always the help that he should 
be ; and if the boy happens to lose his job, sometimes 
through no fault of his own, and be unable to secure 
another, the adjective ‘‘ loafer’’ will frequently drive 
him out of his home, and, if he was not a loafer be- 
fore he lost his job, he is in a fair way to become one 
now. Few of us are aware of the great number of 
young men who board outside of their own homes, 
even when their parents live in the same city. 

In most casts the boy has no trade, and when he 
passes the age of eighteen, he finds that no one will 
hire him as a boy, and he is compelled to take his 
place as a common laborer, getting an odd job wher- 
ever he can, because there was no one to help and 
advise with him during the days when he might have 
prepared himself for the work which would have paid 
him a fair salary. 

Usually, he starts to work at fourteen. If he is 
large and strong for his age, he goes to the factory 
just as soon as he can pass for that age. 

His evenings are now open to him, since he has no 
school lessons to prepare. He has more money to 
spend than he ever had before. His circle of ac- 
quaintances is enlarged, and, ordinarily, it includes 
some young feilow who has seen something of the 





Editor’s Note —Mr. Stelzle has had an extensive experience 
in conducting Boys’ Clubs. Very little has as yet been pub- 
lished to cover the subject in a complete and practical way, 
and the series of articles which he now begins in these col- 
umns will afford the readers of The Sunday School Times an 
unusual opportunity of gaining an insight into the needs, dif- 
ficulties, and possibilities of the work. 


shadowy side of city life ; and as our boy goes about 
town with him, seeing its gay life, and comparing it 
with ‘his own monotonous existence, it is a question 
of only a short time, usually, when the slender tie 
that binds. him to his humble home is broken, and 
he falls into the clutches of the manager of the cheap 
theater, the saloon-keeper, and the keeper of the 
down-town dive. 

In most of our cities, our boys are attracted by the 
small balls which may be found in the poorer parts 
of the town, where they advertise ‘* Dancing to-night 
at eight o’clock,'’ or a ‘‘Soirée on Sunday night ; 
gentlemen, 35 cents ; ladies, free,’ or else they are 
tempted to join a social club which meets back of a 
saloon because there is no rent to pay, on the condi- 
tion that the members of the club will ‘ treat.’’ The 
chief-function of the social club is to ‘‘run"’ a ball, 
and attend the balls conducted by other social clubs, 
each striving to outdo the rest in the gorgeousness of 
the badges worn by the floor manager and his assist- 
ants, or in the prizes offered to the best dancer or the 
most elegantly dressed couple. 

Most of these so-called social clubs are a positive 
curse to the boy who has become associated with their 
members. The rooms are open every night, and the 
new. boy learns more of sin, in a single evening, by sit- 
ting about the table and listening to the coarse and 
immoral stories being told, than he will forget in a 
lifetime. There is absolutely no effort made to im- 
prove the mind. The young men simply gather at 
their headquarters to spend the time in idle talk, 
coarse singing, and card-playing. 

If our boy is not attracted by the social club, he 
spends his evenings standing upon the street corner, 
where he ‘is in danger of being arrested by the police- 
man, who is his natural enemy. 

Nearly every member of a young men’s club which 
was composed of the fellows in one of my Bible 
classes had spent at least one night in the police sta- 
tion before joining the club, guilty of no greater crime 
than that they had no place of greater interest to meet 
their friends than upon the street corner or in front of 
their own homes. 

It is a sad thought that the poor boy, even when he 
would do right, must go to some cheap “variety 
show,’’ if he would spend an evening of relaxation 
after a hard day’s work in the shop, because, in most 
instances, there is no other place to which ne could go 
where he would secure that diversion which he needs. 

It is all well enough to make the statement that 
any boy with push and ambition will find useful em- 
ployment during the evening, but we must remember 
that not all boys have this push, and that the great 
majority are only ordinary boys, and will be only ordi- 
nary men, But if they are to be only ordinary men, 
we ought to help them so that they may at least be- 
come good men. 

Earnest men and women have become interested in 
the boys who are thus situated, and have organized 
what are now known as boys’ clubs, into which they 
seek to gather boys, who are shown the possibilities 
of a larger life and a broader development than they 
wouid ever secure upon the streets or in places of 
questionable amusement. 
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Two Little Kings 


By Bradford Torrey 





States is the California vul- 
ture, or condor, which measures, 
from tip to tip of its wings, nine 
feet and a half. At the other 
end of the scale are the humming- 
birds, one kind of which, at least, 
has wings that are less than an 
inch and a half in length. Next 
to these insect-like midgets come 
the birds which have been well 
named in Latin ‘‘ Regulus,’’ and 
in English ‘‘ kinglets,’'—that is 
to say, ‘‘ little kings.’ The fit- 
ness of the title comes first from 
their tiny size,—the chickadee is 
almost a giant in comparison,-—— 
and next from the fact that they 
wear patches of bright color 
(crowns) on their heads. 

Two species of kinglets are 
found at one season or another in 
nearly all parts of the country. 


HE largest bird in the United ( 








he is often bubbling over with 
melody, a rapid, wren-like tune, 
with sundry quirks and turns, 
that are all his own; on the 
whole, decidedly original, with 
plenty of what musical people 
call accent, and a strongly marked 
rhythm or swing. Over and over 
he goes with it, as if he could 
never have enough, beginning 
with quick, separate, almost gut- 
tural notes, and winding up with 
a ‘‘twittity, twittity, twittity,’* 
which, once heard, is not likely 
to be soon forgotten. 

A very pleasing vocalist he 
surely is, and when his extreme 
smallness is taken into account, 
he is fairly to be esteemed a 
musical prodigy. Every one who 
has written about the song, from 
Audubon down, has found it hard 
to say enough about it. Audubon 








I wonder what proportion of The 
Sunday School Times readers ever 
saw them ? 

They are known respectively as the golden-crown, 
or goldcrest, and the ruby-crown. The golden-crown 
has on the top of its head an orange or yellow patch 
(sometimes one, sometimes the other), bordered with 
black ; the ruby-crown wears a very bright red patch, 
though you may look at many specimens without find- 
ing it. Only part of the birds have it,—none but the 
adult males, perhaps,—and even those that have it 
do not always display it The orange or yellow of 
the goldcrest, on the other hand, is worn by all the 
birds, and is never concealed, If you are a beginner 
ia bird study, uncertain of your species, look for the 
black stripes on the crown. If they are not there, and 
the bird is really a kinglet, it must be a ruby-crown. 
You may know it also—from the goldcrest, I mean 
—by what looks like a light-colored ring round the 
eye. In fact, one of the ruby-crown'’s most no- 
ticeable peculiarities is a certain bareheaded, large- 
eyed appearance. 

Unless your home is near or beyond the northern 
boundary of the United States, you need not look for 
either kinglet in summer, The ruby-crown is to be 
seen during its migrations in spring and fall, the gold- 
crest in fall, winter, and spring. 

At any time of the year they are welt worth know- 
ing. Nobody could look at them without admiration, 
—so pretty, so tiny, and so exceedingly quick and 
graceful in their motions. Both species are of a 
prevailing greenish or olive shade, with noticeable 
light-colored wing-bars, and light, unstreaked, un- 
spotted under parts. 

The ruby-crown is famous as a singer. 
music-box, we may call him. 


A genuine 
In spring, especially, 





Bditor’s Note.—This article ie the first of a series of six 
which Mr. Torrey, the widely known and charming writer on 
out-of-door life, is writing for the young people of The Sun- 
day School Times. Others will fellow at brief intervals. 





A ruby-crowned kinglet and his mate. 
From Audubon's drawing. 


goes so far as to say that it is as 
powerful as a canary’s, and much 
more varied and pleasing. That 
I must think an exaggeration,—natural enough, no 
doubt, under the circumstances (romantic surround- 
ings count for a good deal in all questions of this kind), 
but still a stretching of the truth. However, I give 
but my own opinion. Let my readers hear the bird, 
and judge for themselves ; they will enjoy him, whether 
orno. Every such new acquaintance that a man makes 
is a new source of lifelong happiness. 

The enormous California vulture is said to be 
almost dumb, having ‘‘no vocal apparatus,’’ and 
‘* emitting only a weak hissing sound.’’ What a con- 
trast between him and the ruby-crown,—a mere speck 
of a bird, but with a musical nature and the voice of 
an artist! Precious stuff, they say, comes in small 
packages. Even the youngest of us may have no- 
ticed that it is always the smaller birds that sing. 

But if all the singers are small birtls, it is not true 
that all small birds are singers. The golden-crowned 
kinglet, for example, is hardly to be classed under 
that head. The gifts of Providence are various, and 
are somewhat sparingly dealt out. One creature re- 
ceives one gift, another creature another, —just as is 
true of men, women, and children. This boy ‘has 
an ear,’’ as the saying goes. He is naturally musical. 
Give him a chance, and let him not be too much in 
love with something else, and he will make a singer, 
or a player on instruments, or possibly a composer. 
His brother has no ear; he can hardly tell «Old 
Hundred'’ from ‘‘ Yankee Doodle."’ It is useless 
for him to ‘‘ take lessons.’" He can paint, perhaps, 
or invent a machine, or make money, or edit a paper, 
or teach school, or preach sermons, or practice medi- 
cine, but he will never win a name in the concert 
room. 

The case of the golden-crown is hardly so hopeless 
as that, I am glad to believe. If he is not much of a 
musician now, as he surely is not, he is not without 
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some signs of an undeveloped musical capacity. The 
root of the matter seems to be in him. He tries to 
sing, at any rate, and not unlikely, as time goes on, 
—say, in a million or two of years,—he may become 
as capable a performer as the ruby-crown is at pres- 
ent. There is no telling what a creature may make 
of himself, if his will is good, and he has astronomi- 
cal time in which to work. The dullest of us might 
learn something with a thousand years of schooling. 

What my readers will mostly hear from: the gold- 
crest is no tune, but a hurried ‘‘ zee, zee, zee,’’ re- 
peated at intervals as he flits about the branches of a 
tree, or, less often, through the mazes of a piece of 
shrubbery. His activity is wonderful, and his mo- 
tions are really as good as music. No dancing could 
be prettier to look at. . All you need is eyes to see 
him, but you will have to *‘ look sharp.’’ Now he is 
there for an imstant, snatching a morsel, or letting out 
a ‘* zee; zee,:zee."" Now he is yonder, resting upon 
the air, hovering against a tuft of. pine needles, his 
wings all in a mist, they beat so swiftly. So through 
the tree he goes, and from one tree to another, till 
presently he is gone for good. . 

Once in a great while you may find him feeding 
among the dry leaves on the ground. Then you can 
really watch him, and had better make the most of 
your opportunity ; or you may catch him exploring 
bushes or low savins, which is a chance almost as 
favorable. The great thing is to become familiar with 
his voice. With that help, you will find him ten 
times as often as without it. He is mostly a bird of 
the woods, and prefers evergreens, though he does 
not confine himself to them. 

If you do not know him already, it will be a bright 
and memorable day—though it be the dead of win- 
ter—when you first see him, and are able to call him 
by his regal name, Regulus satrapa. It is a great 
pity that so common and lovely a creature, one of the 
beauties of the world, should be unseen by so many 
good people. It is true, as we say so often abouw 
other things, that they do not know what they miss; 
but they miss a good deal, notwithstanding. 


al 


BIBLE PUZZLES 


~~ 


A Charade 


My first and second, high-priest and judge, 
Was a holy man, and meek ; 

But his sons, alas! were wicked and base, 
No righteousness would they seek. 


My third and fourth was Lamech’s wife, 
Two well-known sons she had ; 

One owned cattle, and dwelt in a tent, 
One's music made men glad. 


My whole was the father of Rezon,—the man 
Eager for power and gain, 

Who, with his band, vexed Israel's land, 
Throughout King Solomon's reign. 


& 


Answer to Numerical Enigma 
Published February 2, 1901 


Blessed are the meek: for they shal] inherit the 
earth (Matt. § : 5). 

Mahol (1 Kings 4 : 31). . 

Esther (Esth. 2: 17). 

Elisha (2 Kings 6 : 8-23). 

Terah (Gen. 11 : 26). 

Tebeth (Esth. 2 ; 16). 

Fir (Ezek. 27 : 5 ; 2 Sam. 6:5; 1 Kings 5: 8, 1} 

Den (Dan. 6 : 16, 23). 

Tyre (Josh. 19 : 29 ; Ezek. 26: 3, 4, 12, 21). 

Shekel (Gen. 23 : 2-20). 
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“TI Liked It, But "— 


Praise with a sting in it is not worthy of the 
name. It is of small comfort to a pastor when a 
member of his congregation takes pains to praise 
his sermon, and winds up with that depressing 
little word ‘*‘ but’’—- What comes after that word 
may be only a look, a shrug of the shoulders. 
The sting is keen, and the attempt at praise falls 
flat. ‘I liked it, but’’— had better be left un- 
said, if praise is intended. 


x 
False Values 


When Abraham offered to Lot a choice of 
pastures, it seemed to Lot that Fortune’s favors 
So did the Israel- 
ites, when God gave them quails, and a later 
generation when he let them have a king, So did 
Jonah, doubtless, when he found the ship going 
his way for Tarshish. But they all were mist: ken. 
‘The watered plains may have looked pleasant to 
Lot, but they were the way to Sodom. The 
quails and tle king and the ship for Tarshish had 
better been let alone. The real point is, not 
whether things are: going our way, but whc ther they 
are going God’s way. 


had certainly come to him. 


x 


Our Enemies as Bread for Us - 

When Caleb said of the giants, ‘* They are 
bread for us,’’ he uttered a vigorous expression 
of courageous faith. The figure of speech was 
used by Jeremiah and the Psalmist. Why, 
then, should we be offended with college boys, 
if, in the spirit of self-confidence, they speak 
of their opponents as ‘‘fruit’’? The phrase 
is only a modern variant of the Old Testament 
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idea. What a bound there would be into new 
victories for the kingdom, what splendid advances 
be made, if'such dauntless faith were in the hearts 
of the King’s :ervants: What redoubts would be 
overcome, what strongholds captured, if the spirit 
of Caleb and Joshua were in us! ‘‘ Neither fear 
ye the people of the land ; for they are bread for 
us:... the Lord is with us: fear them not.’’ 


x 
Being a Good Sunday-School Teacher 


A Sunday-school teacher teaches his pupils 
more impressively by his example than by his 
precepts. Bishop Vincent used to say that a 
teacher’s real lesson was what he was seven days 
in the week, rather than what he said one day in 
the seven. Paul long ago taught this same truth 
in his counsel to the Romans: ‘‘ Thon therefore 
that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? 
thou that preachzst a man should not steal, 
dost thou steal? ... thou that abhor-est idols, 
dost thou rob terples? © x .mpile is a lesson all 
can understand. S.ot all can undegsstand precept. 
But when example anc precept go together, all 
know what the lesson is. ‘onsistency is the 
most effective of preaching. Therefore be con- 
sistent in teaching and setting a good example. 


ya 
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A Gospel to Live By or to Die By 


- Man welcomes the assurance that he is not 
an orphan in the universe. The power to bring 
comfort in life and in death is a large part of the 
attraction of the gospel. This has been pointed 
out even by those who did not themselves share 
this comfort. Mr. Lecky hardly can be classed as 
a Christian believer;-but in his account of the 
Methodist movement he lays just stress on this 
element in the teaching which in the hour of 
death ‘‘ diverts the wandering mind from all pain- 
ful and perplexing retrospect, concentrates the 
imagination on one Sacred Figure, and has en- 
abled thousands to encounter death with perfect 
calm, and has consoled innumerable mourners at 
a time when all the commonplaces of philosophy 
would appear the idlest of sounds.’’ And George 
F,iot bears the same testimony in her ‘‘ Janet's 
f.epentancc '’ and her ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ although 
she for herself rejected such comfort as a ‘‘ spiricual 
opiate.’’ Colonel Higginson points to such nymns 
as ‘‘How firm a foundati 0, ye saints of the 
Lord,’’ as a bulwark agains the spread of in- 
fidelity more potent than argument. /n trutl 
man feels himself a child in the presence of the 
great mysteries of life and death, and needs all 
that the gospel thus offers him. 


x 


Are Fairy Fancies a Help in Children’s Training ? 


HAT is the 1ealm of a child’s life and 
thought? Is it the realm of the real, or 
of the imaginary? Is a child guided by what he 
knows, or by what he fancies? These are ques- 
tions about which different persons differ widely. 
Those who best understand children would answer 
the questions in one way ; those who least under- 
stand children would give the opposite answers. 
Yet unless a person understands children he can- 
not understan(l grown persons, nor can he under- 
stand himself. It is a very important matter, 
therefore, to know what is a child’s realm of life 
and thought, whether it is the realm of the real or 
the realm of the imaginary. On this knowledge of 
the child pivots all our knowledge of this world, and 
all our knowledge of the life and world to come. 
A child’s realm of life and thought is the realm 
of the fancy or of the imagination. This is the 
more important realm for anybody and for every- 
body ; hence a child starts in this realm, and 
retains his real power only as he retains his true 
chiid-likeness, his true child nature, as he grows 
in years and gains in strength, When a man 
becomes a man, he puts away childish things, but 
he dves not put away childlikeness. The trvest 
and the grandest man is ever the child-like man. 
What does any one of us, even the oldest and 
the wisest of our number, know about God and 
the angels, about heaven, and the resurrection 
life, with all the Bible teachings as they are, ex- 
cept through his imagination? We can indeed 
say, reverently, that God cannot give us any un- 
derstanding of these things, while our limitations 
are what they are in the flesh, save as he makes 
suggestion to our imaginings. Of God, not even 
our imaginings can give us any true idea. When 
the Bible tells us of heaven as having gates of 
pearl and streets of gold, we have helps to our 
imagination ; but we know that the gates are not 


of pearl, and the streets are not of gold. Only 
as we retain our child fancies have we any gain 
from these Bible figures. Inspired Paul, when he 
was asked about the resurrection body, said that 
he was a ‘* foolish one’’ who supposed that in- 
spiration could do more than make a suggestion 
to the imagination. A child knows too much to 
What a 
pity it is that so many persons outgrow their child 
nature in this thing as they advance in years! 


put a literal emphasis on everything. 


A child lives in the realm of the unreal before 
he knows anything about the real; and he con- 
tinues to find enjoyment in the unreal so long as 
he retains any of the child in his nature,—say 
ninety years or more, if he is the right sort of a 
man. Children think more of dolls than of real 
babies, and it is by no means the wax doll with 
movable eyes that seems real to a child. The 
present writer was impressed with this truth in an 
Egyptian town. A little fellah girl was coddling a 
turnip as a ‘‘ make-believe’’ doll. There was 
only a rag about the turnip, but that rag was more 
of a dress than the child had on. ‘That dark- 
skinned girl knew that the turnip was not a real 
baby, but the little girl’s loving rainistry was very 
real; and it is because such ministry of love is 
taught in such ways to tue children, in accordance 
with God’s ordering of their nature, that mothers 
are such a blessing to children and to the world. 

In the childhood of the present writer he was 
taught this lesson in a way that he cannot forget. 
In his home were with him an elder sister and a 
younger brother. These three had three little 
chairs, which were counted their charge. A small 
wicker chair with a curtain skirt was known as 
and belonged to the sister. ‘The small 
wooden chairs with rails were ‘‘ Frank’’ and ‘‘ Wil- 
’* and belonged to the two brothers. The 
writer does not hesitate to say that he has never 
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seen any person since then more real to him than 
those little chairs; yet even then he knew they 
were not real. But he learned lessons in caring 
for those chairs, when they were sick or crippled, 
that he thinks have helped others, and that he 
knows have helped him, long after those chairs 
were swept away in the fire that destroyed his 
homestead. The chairs were burned, but the les- 
sons remain. 

As it was more than threescore years ago, so it 
is to-day. A little boy, three years old, who is 
fond of ‘‘ butter-thin’’ crackers, said, a few days 
ago, as he was eating one of these, ‘‘I wonder 
whether my rocking-horse would like one.’’ Then 
he offered a piece to the horse, and, as he asked 
if the horse would like it, he pulled forward gently 
the horse’s head, as if it were nodding. At this 
he remarked, ‘‘ The horse says he would like it.’’ 
This seemed very natural and very real, and in a 
a sense it was. It was all in a child’s realm of 
thought and speech. When that little boy is go- 
ing to sleep, he says that the ‘‘sand man’’ is 
knocking on the edge of his crib, and wants to 
throw sand in his eyes. That boy is no more de- 
ceived as to the veritableness of the ‘‘ sand man’’ 
than is any professor in Harvard, or Yale, or Chi- 
cago. Yet to refuse to recognize and conform to 
his method of thought and speech in the realm of 
the imagination might keep him down to the level 
of the average college instructor or the ordinary 
teacher in a normal school. For instance, that 
child, on seeing frost on a winddw-pane one 
winter morning, said, ‘‘ Jack Frost has been blow- 
ing on the glass.’’ When his grandfather, in or- 
der to see if the child was misled in any way, 
asked him what he meant by ‘“ Jack Frost,’’ at 
once the child gave the explanation in normal- 
school-teacher style. If the grandfather had really 
been in doubt as to the child’s understanding, the 
grandfather would have been lowered in the child’s 
mind. 

All this bears on fairy tales and Santa Claus 
imagery in child training. It is not right to de- 
ceive a child in such matters; nor is it necessary 
to deceive a child, or to permit a child to be de- 
ceived, in the sphere of his imagination. Parents 
and teachers do sometimes deceive children, in 
this realm, as to the veritableness of Santa Claus 
and fairies, but all this is as unnecessary as it is 
wrong. ‘The child does not need it, and he does 
not like it. A child does not want to be told that 
his fancies are unreal, nor does he want to be told 
that his fancies are realities. All he wishes is to be 
taken as he is. He wants his parents and teach- 
ers to be up to his level, as many of them are not. 

A child can know, and ought to know, just how 
real and just how much a creature of the imagina- 
tion is a fairy, or is Santa Claus, or is Jack Frost. 
If a child understands this, there need be no dan- 
ger in using such a creature of the imagination in 
teaching a Bible lesson. Truth is truth, however 
expressed or emphasized. Much, very much, 
that is in the Bible is not to be taken in dead lit- 
eralism. Much that is in those sacred pages is 
in parable and figure and metaphor. But a 
teacher does not feel that therefore it cannot be a 
proper means of conveying the truth that all have 
need of, and that all can profit by. 

A fairy story is not necessarily, just because it 
is a fairy story, a fit mode of teaching truth on 
Sundays or on a weekday. A fairy story is not 
necessarily, just because it is a fairy story, an im- 
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proper mode of conveying truth on any day. 
Much depends on the form and spirit of the story, 
and the purpose and endeavor of the one who 
uses the story. As it is with the fairy story, so it 
is with any other kind of lesson used on Christ- 
mas, Easter, an ordinary Sunday, or any other 


Has a Fairy-Tale a Place in 
a Primary Lesson ? 

Teachers and parents often forget that children 
are children and grown persons are grown persons, 
and that different provision must be made for the 
two classes in the home, in church services, and in 


Sunday-school. Paul says, on this point, ‘* When I 
was a child, I spake as a child, | felt as a child, I 
thought as a child : now that I am become a man, 
I have put away childish things.’’ Paul evidently 
remembered how he thought and felt as a child. In 
this, Paul was unlike most men. Few persons, even 
though they be parents or teachers or pastors, rightly 
remember or consider the capacity of children, or the 
true superiority of the child mind over the mind of 
the grown person. A good teacher of children in 
Alabama, who has some thoughts on this subject, 
writes : 


Will you kindly answer, in Open Letters, the question, Is it 
right to insert fairy fancies in Sunday-school lessons to the 
young whom we are teaching? Your Christmas lesson for 
primaries contained the advice to the teachers to use a fairy 
idyl about a ‘‘ snow-queen "’ tapping upon the frosted window- 
pane, and, upon being admitted into the room, cites to the little 
girl the needs of some poor children. The information thus 
brought to the little girl by the imagined fairy awakened her to 
good deeds. To expect a child, with its literal emphasis of 
everything, to sift out the fairy fancy, and cull the implied les- 
son intended, is exacting an impossibility. To knead fairy 
fancies into the bread of life that we are setting before them 
is, to me, a decided misconception of our aim and responsibil- 
ity as primary teachers. It has taken all of the world’s bygone 
centuries to wrest the human mind away from fmite supersti- 
tions, and to separate the eternal God and the “still small 
voice '’ within the heart that beckoneth onward to righteous- 
ness from finite myths and imaginings, and it seems unparal- 
leled that a fairy tale should be endorsed and recommended 
in a child's Sunday lesson which claims to be of things 
eternal ! 


In response to this inquiry from the Alabama pri- 
mary teacher, Mr. Archibald of Montreal, who pre- 
pares the primary lessons, says positively : 


It is not true that a child “‘ puts a literal emphasis upon 
everything "* in the sense this teacher says. The child under 
eight years old lives in the fairy world, in the world of make- 
bekeve, at least half his time. If we would work with God, we 
must enter this world of fancy, and teach the child through it. 
The criticism comes from a failure to recognize the nascent or 
developing period of life. A child (?) of fifteen and a child of 
eight are two very different beings. One lives in the fanciful, 
the other in the real. To try to drag a child out of the world 
of fancy into the world of realism is an every-day mistake, and 
one that is evidently being made in Alabama, as in many an- 
other place. If we are logical, and decide to take away the 
fairy story from the child, let us see what else must go: All 
games of make-pretend ; all myths, legends, fables, etc. ; Santa 
Claus ; the doll-plays of the child ; the make-believe tea- 
parties, etc. To compel a child to live in the world of realism is 
what is robbing him of this joy, and hindering the development 
of his imagination. It causes arrested development, and ma- 
terially and spiritually hinders the child. It comes from a lack 
of understanding of the nature of the child. It springs, in this 
case, from the idea that there is a wide difference between the 
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day in the year. What is most important in any 
lesson, at any time, is the truth to be taught. As 
to the form and method of the teaching of that 
truth, the teacher should consider well the needs 
and tastes of the pupil, and should minister to 
him accordingly, with wisdom and faith. 





spiritual and secular, which is wrong. A fairy story is no 


more wrong on Sunday than it is on Monday. If it is helpful 
to the child at all, it certainly is helpful in the training for 
moral action. 

Mr. Archibald expresses the truth as to the power 
and prominence of the imagination in the young 
child, as recognized by the experience of a skilled 
primary teacher. Another phase of the important 
subject will be found treated by the Editor in the 
editorial columns, under the title, ‘‘ Are Fairy Fancies 
a Help in Children’s Training ?"’ 


KK 


Should Patriotic Hymns 
be Sung in Church? 

If there is one thing more than another that it is 
not safe to give counsel about, that thing is the kind 
of singing that would be acceptable to God in pui tic 
worship. One denomination objects to all formal 
singing in the house of God ; two or three or more 
denominations would sing only the Psalms of Day id; 
other denominations are in favor of a much wider 
range. Is it in order to get the Editor into trouble 
that a critic of The Sunday School Times, in Pennsy+ 
vania, thus asks a question on this subject? 


I should like to see your judgment, in Notes on Open Let 
ters, as to whether we should sing our national hymn is 
churches. Has any nation a right to claim God's special 
benediction on the one nation in which he lives because 
through no fault of his, he was born where he is? 


As to the singing of the National Hymn, that is a 
matter of taste and desire. As to the making of ac). im 
for God's exclusive blessing on our nation as a nation, 
that depends on what is meant by an exclusive bless- 
ing, and how it is sought. It is true that we were 
born in this country by no choice of our own, as we 
did not choose our own mother to be our mother. 
God chose our home and our land for us as truly as 
he chose David's home and land for David. David 
had a duty and a responsibility for prayer and praise 
in consequence. So have we both duty and respon- 
sibility, as truly as had David. Our prayers and 
efforts in behalf of other lands and other mothers are 
worth nothing unless we give a first place to ours, as 
God's gift, to be held precious on God's account. 
God chose for us in the case of both mother and 
country, and the man who will not ask a peculiar 
blessing on his mother, and on his country, himself 
needs praying for, in public and in private. 
that God chose for us are the very things that God is to 
be praised for. If, indeed, a man cannot sing out his 
praises to God in the church in gratitude to God for 
having chosen that land for that man, and in prayer 
for a blessing on the land of God's choice, he shoul 
not join in the national hymn. It is a matter th. 
depends not so much on the hymn as on the man. 
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Lesson 10. March 10. Jesus and Caiaphas 
Matt. 26 : 57-68. (Read John 18 : 12-14, 19-23. 





Compare Mark 14 : 53-65.) Memory verses: 62-64 


Golden Text: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.—Matt. 16 : 16 


COMMON VERSION 


$7 { And they that had laid hold on Jesus 
led Aim away to Ca’ia-phas the high priest, 
where the scribes and the elders were as- 
sembled. 

58 But Peter followed him afar off unto the 
high priest's palace, and went in, and sat with 
the servants, to see the end. 

59 Now the chief priests, and elders, and 
all the council, sought false witness against 
Jesus, to put him to death ; 

60 But found none: yea, though many false 
witnesses came, yet found they none. At the 
last came two false witnesses, 

41 And said, This /e¢//ow said, I am able to 
destroy the temple of God, and to build it in 
three days. 

62 And the high priest arose, and said unto 
him, Answerest thou nothing? what is é 
which these witness against thee ? 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1901 


1. January 6.—Jesus Anointed at Bethany. ..... Matt. 26 : 6-16 
2. January 13.—The Triumphal Entry Matt. a1 : 1-17 
3. January 20.—Greeks Seeking Jesus ....... John 12 : 20-33 
4. January 27.—Christ Silences the Pharisees. . . . Matt. 22 : 34-46 
5. February 3 —Parable of the Ten Virgins. . . . . Matt. 25 : 1-13 
6. February 10,—Farabie of the Talents ...... Matt. 25 : 14-30 
z- February 17.—The Lord’s Supper ........ Matt. 26 : 17-30 
8. February 24.--Jesus in Gethsemane ....... Matt. 26 : 36-46 
g- March 3.--Jesus Betrayed. .........-.. John 18 : 1-14 
so. March 10.—Jesus and Caiaphas . . Matt. 26 : 57-68 
a1. March 17.\—Jesus and Pilate. ... 2. ....-. Luke 23 : 13-26 
zz, March 24.—Jesus Crucified and Buried Luke 23 : 35-53 
23. March 31.—Keview. 


fp 
International Home Readings 


MON.—Matt. 26 : 57-68. 
TUES.—John 18 : 12-23. 


Jesus and Caiaphas. 
Smitten and afflicted. 


WED.—John 15 : 18-27. Hated without cause. 
THURS.—Acts 6: 7-15. False witnesses. 
FRI.—John 2: 18-25. ‘The temple of his body. 
SaT.—John 1 : 28-34. ‘lhe Son of God. 
SUN.--1 Pet. 2: 19-25. Our example. 


(fhese Home Reead.ngs are the selections of the Interne tional 
Biole Reading Association.) 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman H s«rlbut, D.D. 
At the Bar of tue Council 
I. THE FALSE WITNESSES 
1. Hatred: 
Sought false witness, ... might put him to death (59). 
Rulers take c sunsel together (Psa. 2 : 2, 3). 
‘They hated m: without a cause (John 15 : 24, 2§). 
2. Discord: 
Found it not, though many false witnesses (60). 
Their witness agreed not together (Mark 14 : 56). 
Unrighteous witnesses rise up (Psa. 35 : II, 12). 
3. Perversion: 
/ am able to destroy, ... and to butld (61, 62). 
He spake of the temple of his body (John 2 : 19-21). 
‘Thou that destroyest the temple (Mark 15 : 29). 
4- Cruelty : 
Spit in his face, and buffet him (67, 68). 


| gave my back to the smiters (Isa. 50 : 6). 
Let him be filled full with reproach (Lam. 3 : 30). 


Il, THE UNFAITHFUL WITNESS 
1. Self-< onfidence : 
YF all shall be offended, ... 1 will never (Matt. 26 : 33-35). 
W hosoever shall exalt himself. . . humbled (Matt. 23 : 12). 


‘Thinketh he standeth . . . lest he fall (1 Cor. ro : 12). 
2. Fear of Man: 
Pete followed him afar off ( 58). 


The fear of man _—— a snare (Prov. 29 : 25). 
Blessed .. nor standeth in the way of sinners (Psa. 1 : 1). 





REVISED VERSION 
57 And they that had taken Jesus led him 
away to the house of Caiaphas the high 
priest, where the scribes and the -elders 
58 were gathered together. 
lowed him afar off, unto the court of the 
high priest, and entered in, and sat’ with 
59 the officers, to see the end. 
chief priests and the whole council sought 
false witness against Jesus, that they might 
60 put him to death; and they found it not, 
though many false witnesses came. 
61 afterward came two, and said, This man 
said, I am able to destroy the ' temple of 
62 God, and to build it in three days. 
the high priest stood up, and said unto 
him, Answerest thou nothing? what is it 


But Peter fol- 


Now the Then the high 


But said, He is guilty of death. 


feted him ; 
palms of their hands, 
And 


Who is he that smote thee? 


% “ % % 


3- Denial: 
He denied before them all (69-72). 


This night. . . thou shalt deny me thrice (Matt. 26 : 34). 
If we... deny him, he also will deny us (2 Tim. 2: 12). 


4. Sorrow : 
He went out, and wept bitterly (75). 


Godly sorrow worketh repentance (2 Cor. 7 : 10). 
Rend your heart, . . . turn unto the Lord (Joel 2 : 13). 


Ill, THE FAITHFUL WITNESS 
1. His Silence: 
What is it? ... Jesus held his peace (62, 63). 


He... opened not his mouth (Isa. 53 : 7). 
When he was reviled, reviled not again (1 Fet. 2 : 23). 


2. His Confession : 
Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said (63, 64). 


Art thou the Christ?. . F my said, I am.(Mark 14 : 61, 6a). 
Thou art the Christ, the Son (Matt. 16 : 16, 17). 


3- His Prophecy : 
Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man (64). 


Shall descend from heaven, with a shout (1 Thess. 4: 16). 
He cometh . . . and every eye shall see him (Rev. r : 7). 


~ 


Following afar may be more dangerous than fleeing 
away. 


al 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Of the American New Testament Revision Committee 


NTERVENING Events. —Peter and John followed 
Jesus to the court of the high-priest ; the latter 
entering the former standing without until brought in 
by John. As he entered, he was bantered by the por- 
teress, and made his first denial. Meanwhile a pre- 
liminary inquiry occurred in the presence of Annas 
(John 18 : 19-23), though the ‘‘ high priest’’ spoken 
of by John may have been Caiaphas, who was proba- 
bly present. The details differ entirely from those at 
the trial before the sanhedrin, narrated in the lesson, 
and John 18 : 24 points to a subsequent hearing be- 
fore Caiaphas. 

PLACE. —lIn the court or palace of the high-priest, 
probably occupied by both Annas and Caiaphas. 
The site is supposed to have been somewhere on the 
southern slope ot Mt. Zion. 

Time. — -Before day on the morning of Friday, the 
15th of Nisan, equivalent to April 7, year of Rome 
783 ; that is, A.D. 30. 

PARALLEL PAssAGES.—Mark 14 : 53-55 ; Luke 22: 
54 55, 63-65 ; John 18:12, 15-18 (in part); Luke 
(Luke 22 : 66-71) tells of the early morning trial. 


COMMON VERSION 


63 But Jesus held his peace. 
priest answered and said unto him, I adjure 
thee by the living God, that thou tell us 
whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God. 

64 Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said: 64 Christ, the Son of God. 
nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter shall 
ye see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of pay and coming in the clouds of heaven. 

5 riest rent his clothes, 
saying, He hath spoken blasphemy; what 65 Then the high priest rent his garments, 
further need have we of witnesses? behold, 
now ye have heard his blasphemy. 

66 What think ye? They answered and 66 now ye have heard the blasphemy: what 


67 Then did they spit in his face, and buf- 67 * worthy of death. 
and others smote Aim with the 


68 Saying, Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, 


REVISED VERSION 


And the high 63 which these witness against thee? But 
Jesus held his peace. And the high riest 
said unto him, | adjure thee by the living 


God, that thou tell us whether thou be the 
Jesus saith unto 
him, Thou hast said: nevertheless I say 
unto you, Henceforth ye shall see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coming on the clouds of heaven. 


saying, He hath spoken blasphemy : what 

further need have we of witnesses? behold, 

think ye? ‘Lhey answered and said, He is 

Then did they spit in 
his face and buffet him: and some smote 

68 him * with the palms of their hands, saying, 
Prophesy unto us, thou Christ: who is he 
that struck thee ? 


1Or, sanctuary: as in ch. xxiii. 35; xxvii.5 °*Gr. liable to. *Or. with rods 


Critical Notes 


Verse 57.— Zaken: Here referring to the arrest as 
a whole.—7o the house of Caiafhas: The words 
supplied are suggested by what follows.— Where... 
were gathered together: The parallel passages imply 
that the gathering occurred after an interval. 

Verse 58.—But Peter followed him afar off: Com- 
pare John 18: 15-18 for fuller details. —-Sa¢: ‘* Was 
sitting.”'— With the officers: The minor Jewish of- 
ficials, including, probably, the Levitical guard (conip. 
John 18 : 3, 18) Matthew*does not mention ‘the 
fire,’’ as do the other evangelists. 

Verse 59.—The best authorities omit ‘‘ and elders’ 
here.— 7he whole council : The sanhedrin. —Sought: 
‘* Were seeking,’’ with the result afterwards narrated. 
— That they might put him to deain: This full phrase 
occurs in the Greek. 

Verse 60 —And they found it not, though many 
false witnesses came : This is the better attested form 
of the text. ‘‘Came"’ suggests coming forward, ap- 
pearing. — Aut afterward: After the previous fail- 
ures ; ‘‘at the last’’ is not the correct rendering. 

Verse 61.—-Compare John 2 : 19 and Matthew 27: 
40.— This man: ‘‘Fellow,’’ in the contemptuous 
sense, is rot suggested by the Greek. Mark adds, 
‘« Not even so did their witness agree together."’ 

Verse 63.—But Jesus held his peace : Contrast with 
this, Joh, 18: 20, 21.—/ adjure thee: Putting the 


prisoner cn oath. Peculiar to Matthew. — Zhe 


Christ, tte Son of God: Mark, ‘‘the Son of the 
Blessed compare also the later question (Luke 
22:70). How much the high-priest meant may be 


uncertain but the reply and its consequences involve 
a claim to sonsiiip in a specific and unique sense. 

Verse 64.— Zhou hast said: That is, 
Hienceforth : More exact than ‘‘ hereafter,’’ implying 
a continued result in the near future.— On /he clouds 
of heaven: **In"’ is inaccurate. Mark has ‘* with.’ 

Verse 65.— Rent his garments: Probably the outer 
garment.— Blasphemy: Referring to the claim of 
sonship. ‘‘ His,’’ in the last clause, is not well at- 
tested. 

Verse 66..— What think ye ? This is properly joined 
with what precedes ; see the punctuation of the Re- 
visers.—He is worthy of death: Greek, ‘* liable to ;"’ 
that is, according to their law, deserving the punish. 
ment Of death. The formal sentence occurred at the 
morning session (Luke 22 : 66-71; comp. Matt. 
27:1; Mark 15: 1). 


“« Yes,""~ 























































































































120 (8) 

Verse 67.— Buffet him: Literally, ‘‘to strike with 
the fist,’ but often used of violent treatment in gene- 
ral. In the various accounts seven different terms 
are used of the physical indignities inflicted upon 
Jesus.— With the palms of their hands: Or, ‘* with 
rods." The latter is the classical sense, but the for- 
mer seems to accord with New Testament usage. 

Verse 68.—Prophesy unto us, thou Christ: The 
language of contempt, probably repeated after the 
successive blows. 


al 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 
Robert College, Constantinople 


= UT Peter FOLLOWED HIM AFAR OFF, UNTO 
THE COURT OF THE HIGH PRIEST, AND EN- 
TERED IN, AND SAT WITH THE OFFICERS.’’—The 


houses of government officials in the East are gene- 
rally built in the form of a quadrangle, with an open 
court, having rooms upon three sides, and on the 
fourth a porch and main entrance. The officers who 
were seated in the court of the house of the high- 
priest, around a brazier of lighted charcoal, and 
whose company Peter timidly joined, were officers of 
the military guard, who, having delivered over their 
prisoner, were awaiting further orders concerning him. 

The hall or assembly room where the prisoner was 


ad 
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being examined was not on the level with this court, 
but was above, and its windows looked down upon 
the court. It was on the side opposite the main en- 
trance and porch, from which it was entered by a 
stairway and passage on either side. On the ground 
floor, under this hall, were rooms for servants and for 
various domestic purposes. As in modern Eastern 
houses, there was probably in this house, in addition 
to the kitchen and other domestic rooms, a stable 
and accommodations for poultry, so that it is quite 
possible that the cock whose crowing brought such 
distress to the wretched Peter wes not very far away 
from him. 

‘‘SomE SMOTE HIM WITH THE PALMS OF THEIR 
HAnps.’’—It is worthy of remark that the people of 
the East at the present day in their altercations very 
rarely give blows with the fist. The fist is very often 
shaken in anger before the face of the offender, but 
the blow will be given with the open palm. A blow 
upon the cheek or the ear with the flat of the hand, 
especially if accompanied with spitting, is the high- 
est insult which can begiven to any one. Where the 
object intended is to inflict severe bodily injury, then 
a weapon of some kind is used. The use of the fist 
as a natural weapon seems to be almost unknown. 

In this painful scene of suffering and degradation 
the smiting was an act of horrid blasphemy, and 
most cruel mockery upon an innocent and unresisting 
victim. 


<2 


The Real High-Priest and his Counterfeit 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
Manchester, England 


OHN'S Gospel tells us that Jesus was brought be- 
fore ‘‘ Annas first,'’ probably in the same official 
priestly residence as Caiaphas, his son-in-law, occu- 
pied. That preliminary examination brought out 
nothing to incriminate the prisoner, and was flagrantly 
illegal, being an attempt 
to entrap him into self- 
accusing statements. It 


Sl- 


beforehand that he was, and their effort now was but 
to manufacture some thin veil of legality for a judicial 
murder. So they ‘‘sought false witness, . . . that 
they might put him to death."’ Matthew simply says 
that no evidence sufficient for the purpose was forth- 
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fused when he stood as prisoner, what will they be 
when he sits as a judge? ; 

Only Matthew and Mark tell us of the two wit- 
nesses whose twisted version of the word about de- 
stroying the temple and rebuilding it in three days 
seemed to Caiaphas serious enough to require an an- 
swer. Their mistake was one which might have been 
made'in good faith, but none the less was their trav- 
esty ‘‘false witness.’ Their version of his great 
word shows how easily the teaching of a lofty soul, 
passed through the popular brain, is degraded, and 
made to mean the opposite of what he had meant by 
it. For the destruction of the temple had appeared 
in the saying as the Jews’ work, and Jesus had pre- 
sented himself in it as the restorer, not the destroyer, 
of the temple and of all that it symbolized. We de- 
stroy, he rebuilds. The murder of Jesus was the 
suicide of the nation. Caiaphas and his council 
were even now pulling down the temple. And that 
murder was the destruction, so far as men could effect 
it, of the true ‘‘ temple of his body,’’ ‘n which the fulness 
of the Godhead dwelt, and which was more gloriously 
reconstituted in the resurrection. The risen Christ 
rears the true temple on earth, for through him the 
Holy Ghost dwells in his church, which is collectively 
‘*the temple,’’ and in all believing spirits, which are 
individually ‘‘the temples’’ of God. So the false 
witnesses distorted into a lie a great truth. 

The incarnate Word was dumb all the while. He 
‘«was still and refrained’" himself. It was the 
silence of the king before a lawless tribunal of rebels, 
of patient meekness, ‘‘ as a sheep before her shear- 
ers ;"' of innocence that will not stoop to defend 
itself from groundless accusations ; of infinite pity 
and forbearing love, which sees that it cannot win, 
but will not smite. Jesus is still silent, but one day, 
«*with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked." 
Caiaphas seems to have been annoyed as well as sur- 
prised at Jesus’ silence, for there is a trace of irrita- 
tion, as at ‘‘contempt of court,’’ in his words. But 
our Lord’s continued silence appears to have some- 
what awed him, and the dawning consciousness of his 
dignity is, perhaps, the reason for the high-priest’'s 

casting aside all the foolery 
of false witnessing, and 
coming at last to the real 





was baffled by Jesus’ 
lence first, and subsequent 
taking stand on the 
undeniable principle that 
acharge must be sustained 
by evidence, not based on 
Annas, 
having made nothing of 


his 


self-accusation. 





this strange criminal, ‘‘ sent 
him bound unto Caia- 
phas.’’ 

A meeting of the san- 
hedrin had been hastily 
summoned in the dead of 
night, which was itself an 
illegality. 
stands before the poor 
shadow of a judicial tri- 
bunal, which, though it 
was all that Rome had 
left a conquered people, 
was still entitled to sit in 
judgmentonhim. Strange 
inversion, and awful posi- 
tion for these formalists ! 
And with strange persis- 
tence of bitter prejudice 


Now Jesus 


they proceeded to try the prisoner, all unaware that it 


was themselves, not him, that they were trying. 





An Armenian monastery on Mt. Zion, reputed to be the house of 
Caiaphas. In the foreground is a Christian cemetery 


coming ; 
lies contradicted each other. 


Mark adds that the weak point was that the 







Christ's presence has a 
They began wrong, and betrayed their animus at 


ence. They were sitting there to inquire whether 
Jesus was guilty or no ; they had made up their minds 


strange, solemn power of unmasking our falsehoods, 
both of thought and deed, and it is hard to speak evil 


of him before his face. If his calumniators were con- 





~ point,—the Messianic 
claims of Jesus. 

Caiaphas was doing his 
duty as high-priest in in- 
quiring into such claims, 
but he was somewhat late 
in the day, and he had 
made up his mind before 
he inquired. What he 
wished to get was a plain 
assertion on which the 
death sentence could be 
pronounced. Jesus knew 
this, and yet he answered. 
But Luke tells us that he 
first scathingly pointed to 
the unreality and animus 
of the question by saying, 
‘If I tell you, ye will not 
believe.’” But yet it was 
fitting that he should sol- 
emnly, before the supreme 
court, representative of the 
nation, declare that he was 
the Messiah, and that, if 
he was to be rejected and 
condemned, it should be 
on the ground of that declaration. Before Caiaphas 
he claimed to be Messiah, before Pilate he claimed te 
be king. Each rejected him in the character that 
appealed to them most. The many-sidedness of the 
perfect Revealer of God brings him to each soul in 
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the aspect that most loudly addresses each. Therefore 
the love in the appeal and the guilt in its rejection 
are the greater. 

But Christ's self-attestation to the council was not 
limited to the mere claim to the name of Messiah. It 
disclosed the implications of that name in a way alto- 
gether unlike the conceptions held by Caiaphas. 
When Caiaphas put in apposition ‘‘ the Christ'’ and 
«« the Son of God,’’ he was not speaking from the or- 
dinary Jewish point of view, but from some knowledge 
of Christ's teaching, and there are two charges com- 
bined into one. 

But Jesus’ answer, while plainly claiming to be the 
Messiah, expands itself in regard to the claim to be 
«Son of God,’ and shows its tremendous signifi- 

It involves participation in divine authority 
and omnipotence. It involves a future coming to be 
the Judge of his judges. It declares that these blind 
scribes and elders will see him thus exalted, and it 
asserts that all this is to begin then and there (‘‘ hence- 
forth *’), as if that hour of humiliation was to his con- 
sciousness the beginning of his manifestation as Lord, 
or, as John has it, ‘‘the hour that the Son of man 
should be glorified."' Nor must we leave out of sight 
the fact that it is ‘‘ the Son of man’’ of whom all this 
is said, for thereby is indicated the raising of his perfect 
humanity to participation in Deity, and the possibility 
that his brethren, too, may sit where he sits. Much 
was veiled in the answer to the council, much is veiled 
But this remains, —that Jesus, at that supreme 
moment, when he was bound to leave no misunder- 
standings, made the plainest claim to divinity, and 
could have saved his life if he had not. Either Caia- 
phas, in his ostentatious horror of such impiety, was 
right in calling Christ's words blasphemy, and not far 
wrong in inferring that Jesus was not fit to live, or he 
is the everlasting ‘‘Son of the Father,’ and will 
‘*come to be our judge.”’ 


cance. 


to us. 


% 


It is always easy to forget the orthodoxy of the life 
while searching for heresy on the lips. 


* 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


HERE were really six trials: 1. 
before Annas. 2. A night examination before 
Caiaphas. 3. Before Caiaphas and the sanhedrin. 
4. Civil, before Pilate. 5. Before Herod. 6. Before 
Pilate again. 

Humanity was at its worst. Peter followed afar off. 
The chief priests sougAt for false witnesses. Caiaphas 
called the truth blasphemy, and decided the case in 
defiance of truth before appealing to the court. They 
spit in the face of the prisoner, and smote him with 
palms and fists. Travesty of justice, triumph of hate! 

But humanity was at its best also. 


Ecclesiastical, 


It was quiet 
under insult, patient at injustice, sublime in the pres- 
ence of utterest meanness. 

But especially the human Christ asserted his di- 
vinity. ‘‘ Thou hast said*’ is the strongest affirma- 
tion that he was the Christ, the Son of God. He goes 
on, ‘‘ Beyond my affirmation, you yourself shall see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power.’’ 
He saw it at Pentecost and after. 

It is memorable that Christ affirmed his divinity 
when he was adjured by the living God to tell the 
truth,—affirmed it when he knew it would cost him 
his life. 

This was in perfect consistence with the teaching of 
his whole life. The Jews charged him with making 
himself equal with God. He did not deny, but re- 
affirmed it. In many instances he claimed the attri- 
butes of God. The doctrine of his divinity could get 
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no clearer declaration than in the circumstances of this 
trial. This human patience, this divine forbearance 
and suffering of the garden and the trial, was all 
for us. 
** The Son of God in tears 
The wondering angels see ; 
Be thou astonished, O my soul! 
He shed those tears for thee.’’ 


In the days of his humiliation Christ is before Caia- 
phas. In the days of his exaltation Caiaphas is before 
Christ. 

“ 


The conviction of the prisoner is sometimes the 
condemnation of the court. 


ee 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


UT Peter followed him afar off (v. 58). Emerson 
said that he once heard the advice given to a 
young person, ‘‘ Always do what you are afraid to do."’ 
It will be better for you to follow the Master afar off 
than not at all, but how much better to walk with him 
neck to neck, toe to toe, hand to hand, and heart to 
heart, saying to the whole world, by your set lips and 
clear eyes, ‘‘ This is my friend ; I believe in him, and 
I will go with him to the cross."’ 

To see the end. If your philosophy does not help 
you to see the right and wrong of things before they 
have reached their ‘‘ends,’’ it is not worth the paper 
and ink to write it out. You must be able to decide 
before the end has come, while the drama is being 
played, while the battle is being fought. 
the dénouement that decides. 

The whole council sought false witness against 
Jesus (v. 59). If you are not ‘prepared to defend a 
right principle against such methods of attack, do not 
begin the battle. The way of the reformer is hard. 
The high-priest and the Pharisees are not dead yet. 
Men in this world not only ‘fight the Devil with 
fire,’’ but they fight fire with the Devil. There must 
be more martyrs yet. The temperance reformer, 
the abolitionist, and all the men who are seeking to 
make the world better, must expect to encounter 
those who are base enough to seek false witnesses 
against them. 

And they found it not (v. 60). This is the only 
defense of the reformer,—so to live that, no matter 
how many bloodhounds are put upon his track, they 
shall find no trace of evil. It was the spotless repu- 
tation of such men as Savonarola, John Knox, and 
Wendell Phillips, that gave them irresistible power. 
Men pointed their fingers in scorn, but even hired 
witnesses could not reveal defects. And this was the 
power of Jesus in the judgment hall. 

But Jesus held his peace (v. 63). 

resort of noble souls. They have said all and done 
all. If the world is not persuaded, let them retire 
with dignity into the solitude of their own spirits. Let 
them look with calmness upon their enemies, and be 
still. Men will never misinterpret this silence. They 
accuse it, they declare it to be the proof of guilt, but in 
their hearts they know it is the proof of innocence. 
What Emerson said in the abstract (in his great essay 
on friendship) might have been said of Jesus then, — 
‘« They accuse his silence with as much reason as they 
would blame the insignificance of the dial in the 
shade. In the sun, it will mark the hour.'’ 

Then did they spit in his face and buffet him 
(v. 67). Men regard this as the last and climactic 
insult, and itis. It is an insult which only the inno- 
cent survive. But, incredible as it may seem, even 
this mark of infamy may be transformed into a badge 
of honor. Cast sand beneath the wheels of the en- 
gine, and it uses it to increase its speed. 


It is not 


This is the last 


(9) 3821 
The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 
AME some of the great trials of history. (Those 


of Socrates, Cataline, Charles I, Warren Hast- 
ings, Luther, Andrew Jolinson, Captain Dreyfus. ) 
what points is the trial of Christ infinitely greater ? 

It was an illegal trial. In what particulars was it 
illegal? (The binding and beating. The time of 
arrest and of trial. The testimony. The speedy 
sentence.) All this is typical of what the enemies of 
Christ still do ; for instance— ? 

It was a cruel trial. In what way? (The spirit of 
officers, judges, and witnesses. The physical abuse.) 
How came it that these men of rank and reputation 
could do such a thing? (Christ struck at their gains 
in temple traffic, their influence with the people, their 
pride of opinion.) And the beginning of just such 
cruelty in our own hearts will be ? (When we 
begin to think first of ourselves. ) 

It was a revealing trial. It disclosed, first, in 


In 








Judas, his ? (Treachery.) In the disciples? 
(Cowardice.) In Peter? (Empty pride.) In _ the 
sanhedrin? (Arrogant selfishness.) And in Christ it 


disclosed his humility,—how ? And his majestic dig- 
nity,—how ? And his purity of life,.—how? And his 
soundness of teaching,—how? And his divinity, — 
how ? 

And so, finally, it was a triumphant trial. What 
triumphs for Christ sprung from it? (Calvary. Pente- 
cost. Paul. Constantine. Luther. Modern Chris- 
tendom. ) 

* Jesus had been on trial before ; for example ? 
(In the midnight visit of Nicodemus ; in the conversa- 
tion with the Samaritan woman ; in his preaching at 
Nazareth ; at the time of Peter's ‘‘ great confession.’’) 
Jesus is still on trial. Have you answered the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What think ye of Jesus ?'’ And what is your 
answer ? 
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Peter was as truly a false witness as those who were 
hired for the purpose. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


O WHOM did the officers who arrested Jesus 
take him? Who was with Caiaphas at that 

Who followed Jesus afar off? What did the 
chief priests want to do with Jesus? What witness 
did two men bear against the Lord? Did Jesus an- 
swer these witnesses? What did the high-priest do 
to his robe? What did the council decide about 
Jesus? Then what did the men do to Christ? They 
blindfolded him. What else did they do? Spit on 
him, and strike him. 

Now call attention to the fact that, while these men 
had witnesses against Christ, they called no one to 
testify in his favor. Suppose that they had done this, 
whom might they have called, and what would have 
been their testimony ? Put down on the board now 
the words Witnesses for Jesus. Under that put the 
word Mary. Call out what she could have told the 
council of his birth. Doubtless some of the shep- 
herds were still alive. Had they called them, what 
could they have said? Put down the word Shepherds. 
Who was there living in Bethany whom Jesus had 
helped? Lazarus. Put down his name. Had they 
called him, what could he have told them of the 
power of the Master? Then there was Bartimeus. 
Put down his name. Now let the class tell what he 
could have told them of this same man. The three 
disciples who were with Jesus on the mount of trans- 
figuration were in Jerusalem at this time. If they had 
called them, what story could they have told? Put 
down the words Three Disciples. In this way the 


time ? 




















































































teacher may go on as far as is wise to call witnesses in 
favor of the Master, and show how, utterly unfair the 
council was in all its dealings with Jesus. 

Now close, asking what witness we here, this day, 
can bear to the power and blessed influence that we 
have experienced in our dealing with our Master. 





WITNESSES FOR JESUS 
MARY SHEPHERDS 
LAZARUS BARTIMEUS 

THREE DISCIPLES 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


**When gathering clouds around I view."" Psalm 27 : 9-14. 
** Jesus shall reign where’ er the sun." Posies aftieah 


** Oft in danger, oft in wo.” : 
“The world is very evil.” Psalm Ly 4?) 
(158 : 1-3.) 


** Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

** More love to thee, O Christ.” Feats (et 5 
** There is a blessed home.” Psalm 3 : 1-3. 
‘He leadeth me : O blessed thought.” (3:1, 2) 


*% 
There is no dignity like that of divinity. 











For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 
George i. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


{N CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts 

Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine 8. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


Alice Jacobs, Illinois 


i. Topic for the Quarter: Jesus: His Friends and” 


Enemies. 
il. Lesson Truth: A Hero is Gentle. 


Wl. Golden Text: Zhou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.—Matt. 16 : 16. 


IV. Results Sought : 
t. Patience. 
2. Meekness. 
3. Gentleness. 


VY. Starting-Points : 

1. Review of the last lesson. 

2. Did you ever see anybody get cross with 
the baby, with brother, sister, or play- 
mate ? 

3. Story of a patient mother or child. 

4. Playing soldier. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 

{Under IV and V various ways of treating the lesson are indi- 
tated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under V1, VII, and VIII is 
illustrated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These 
notes are designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, 
but not always elaborating the details.| 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STory. 

Our lesson to-day is about soldiers, so let us begin 
by singing one of our soldier songs. Let us sing 
‘: Little Soldiers of the King.’' The teacher may 
choose this one, or ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ or 
any one of the familiar soldier hymns. 

How many of you ever play soldier? How do you 
play soldier? How can you tell a soldier when you 
see him ? Can you tell by a soldier's uniform whether 
he is brave or not? There are two kinds of soldiers, 
Some are brave, and some are not ; some are heroes, 
but some never do anything heroic. I am afraid that 
we sometimes get the idea that soldiers are rough and 
unkind. , A true hero is never rough and unkind,- but 
1s always gentle and thoughtful. 

| am going to tell you a story about something that 
o.1e hero did. He was a general, and was leading his 
army across the country. One day he was riding at 
the head of his army when suddenly his voice rang 
out, ‘‘Halt!"’ A bird s nest lay on the ground di- 
rectly in front of him. In another moment the horses 
would have trampled on the nestlings. The. mother- 


bird was flying about and chirping in the greatest 
anxiety. But the brave general had not brought out 
his army to destroy a bird’s nest. He halted for a 
moment, looked at the little birds in the nest, and 
then gave the order, ‘‘ Left oblique.’’ 

Men, horses, mules, and wagons turned aside, and 
spared the home of the helpless bird. 

I am sure you would like to hear more about great 
heroes. 

2. THE LESSON STORY. 

Our Bible story to-day is about the bravest hero the 
world has ever seen, 

Begin the story by a review of last week’s lesson. 
Let the emphasis be placed upon the fact that Jesus 
was true to his friends, and shielded them from the 
enemy. 

After the soldiers bound Jesus’ hands, they led him 
away to the high-priest to be questioned to see if he 
had done wrong. I wonder if any of you were ever 
blamed for something that you didn’t do? Jesus 
was. He knew he had not done wrong, but his ene- 
mies did not love him, and brought false witnesses to 
say untrue things about him. Did any one ever say 
something about you that was untrue? If so, then 
you know how Jesus must have felt that day. Did 
you get angry about it? Jesus did not. He was 
so patient and gentle that he did not answer a word. 
The high-priest asked him if he was God’s son. He 
knew he was, but, instead of boasting about it, he 
quietly answered, ‘‘ Thou hast said."’ Jesus never 
boasted. True herves do not boast. 

Then the men who held Jesus mocked him. We 
do not like to be made fun of,—do we? Then they 
were cruel to him, but Jesus did not getangry. Jesus 
not only was true to his friends, but he was gentile 
with his enemies. A hero is true ; a hero is gentle. 
3. THr TRUTH F MPHASIZED. 

Wha: would you have done if you had been in 
Jesus’ place? Wid anybody ever strike you? What 
did you do the: ? The next time you play soldier, 
will you be ab’ec io tell whether you are a real hero 
or not ? 

Vil. summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth 
Reotasiend. A Hero is Gentle. 








The Lesson 
Story. Jesus and Caiaphas. 


Preparation 
for Lesson Playing Soldier. 
Story. 


Vill. Blackboard Illustrations 
1. Reproduce the same picture-used for the past two 
Sundays. 
2. As review thoughts for the last four lessons ef 
the quarter, keep printed upon. the blackboard in 
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bright-colored chalks the words HEROES ARE TRUE, 
GENTLE, etc. 





JESUS 


HEROES 


-TRUE 


ARE cENTLE 


— 





GENTLE HERO 











You can never judge one until you can measure 
him. 


et 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE climax of the life and work of the Son of God 
is his trial before the high-priest (Matt. 26: 
57-68, and parallel passages). All that precedes is 
introductory to this hour. What follows is the corol- 
lary and inevitable conclusion. You must show 
then, in this lesson, three things. I present the chie 
facts in outline ; your task is to study over them, and 
to make them as simple and plain as possible for 
boys and girls of nine or ten years. 

1. What the High-Priest Sought to Save. He 
was the head of the Jewish church. Moses had 
established it by the command of God. Its temple, 
ritual, and priesthood he had appointed, and with 
these the life of the nation was bound up. Cataphas 
saw that, if the teaching of Jesus should prevail, the 
religious system of the Jews would fall to pieces. 
Thus far, John said, he was a true prophet (John 11 - 
50, 51). The high-priest honestly thought it was 
better that Jesus should die than that the nation 
should perish. 

2. What Jesus Sought to Destroy. Two specific 
charges were-brought against him in this trial. The 
first was that he had threatened to destroy the temple 
(Mark 14: 58). It was true that he foresaw its de- 
struction. He had so told his disciples that very 
week (Matt. 24:2). He had openly called it a den 
of thieves, and the whole college of the priesthood 
hypocrites, blind guides, sons of hell, wilful obsta- 
cles to the kingdom which he came to establish 
(Matt. 23 « 13). 

The second charge was that he assume.! authority 
greater than that of the high-priest. This he frankly 
admittec. (Matt. 26 : 63, 64). He had claimed o be 
greater than the greatest king of his nation (Luke 11 : 
31), greater than the temple, and Lord of the sabbath 
(Matt. 12 : 6-8). Now he solemnly declared that he 
would aypear with the power of God to execute judg- 
ment on the chief priests, whose authority he had 
denovaced. Is it any wonder that Caiaphas pro- 
nounced the sentence already determined by him, 
which he had foreseen was inevitable ? Caiaphas saic. 
that Jesus must die that the nation might be saved. 
Jesus said it was necessary that the nation should 
perish, and that he should die at the hands of the 
priests to save the world. 

3. What did Jesus Gain for Mankind? Freedom 
to repent of sin, to follow him, and to bring their 
fellow-men to believe on him. He came to fulfil the 
religion of the Jews, which was the law ; but to do 
this it was necessary to destroy their religious system, 
which had become hopelessly corrupt. Worship wis 
made a means of support for a privileged class. Tle 
law of life was perverted by traditions, and by offici :! 
interpretatiens of the Scriptures, which corrupted con- 
science, and made it a'tyranny. Judaism had come 
to hold, in the name of God, in its relentless grasp 
the reason and conscience of men. Jesus died at the 
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hands of its priests, and overthrew Judaism. In its 
place he established his own kingdau.n. His gospel 
is the news that God comies into the life of every one 
who seeks to know and do his will. To be saved is 
simply to follow Christ, and by dying he caused men 


to know it. No priest can dictate, no religious sys- 
tem can bind. Christ's gospel is love and light and 
liberty. 


Some men still would crucify the Christ if he were 
again a man among men. But Christ would not be 
crucified to-day. Caiaphas is losing his power in the 
world. Jesus hath ‘‘abolished death, and brought 
life and incorruption to light through the gospel.’’ 


Suggestive Questions 


[Give out the questions a week in advance, and encourage the chil- 
dren to ask their parents to help them prepare answers. ] 


1. The Law of God. Who gave the law? (John 
1: 17.) What was the law? (Matt. 22 : 37-40.) 
What did the law require? (Deut. 10 : 12; Mic. 
6 : 8.) Ought all men to obey the law? (Rom. 
7:12.) 

2. The Jewish Kingdom. From whence did the 
law go forth? (Isa. 2 : 3.) Who taught and admin- 
istered the law ? (Matt. 23 : 2.) Did the scribes and 
Pharisees keep the law ? (Matt. 23 : 3; John 7: 19.) 
Did they keep the temple holy ? (Matt. 21:13.) Why 
was the Jewish kingdom destroyed ? 

3. The Condemnation of Christ. Did Christ 
come to destroy the law ? (Matt. 5 :17, 18.) What 
did the scribes and Pharisees do for those whom they 
won into the Jewish kingdom ? (Matt. 23 : 15.) Why 
did they seek to kill the Christ? (John 8 : 37, 39; 
Mark 11 : 17, 18.) Did Christ seek to save them ? 
(Matt. 23 : 37.) Why did the chief priest think it 
was necessary to destroy the Christ ? (John 11 : 49,50.) 

4. The Kingdom of God Established. What is 
the kingdom of God ? (Rom. 14:17.) Why was the 
kingdom of God taken away from the Jews ? (Matt. 
21 : 41-43.) Why was authority to rule taken from 
the scribes and the Pharisees ? (Matt. 23: 13.) What 
is the prayer of all true children of God ? (Matt. 6: 
10.) Who is the lawful and everlasting king ? (Rev. 
11: 15.) 

[Eviror’s Notr.—A leaflet suggestin§ useful methods 
ef using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a 
selected list of books bearing‘on the lessons, will be sent 


free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times. | 


x 
Malice misinterprets. 
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The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Jesus Before the Jewish Tribunal 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 26 : 57 to 
27: 10; Mark 14: 53-72; Luke 22 : 54-71; 
John 18 : 12-27). 

|For each member of the Bible class.] 

As soon as Jesus had been taken into custody, he 
was hurried off to the ex-high-priest Annas, whose 
influence and prominence readily account for this. 
The present order.of verses in the Fourth Gospel 
lead us to conclude that Annas examined Jesus, then 
sent him to Caiaphas, where he was induced to crimi- 
nate himself. A possible rearrangement of these 
verses Kas been discussed, the éffect of which would 
be to ascribe verses 19-23 to Caiaphas, not Annas. 
This would merely serve the end of bringing the Fourth 
Gospel more into harmony with the others in regard 
to the Jewish trial. 

One important detail, recorded only in the Fourth 
Gospel, is the preliminary questioning by the high- 
priest concerning his followers and his teaching, to 
which Jesus replied by referring to those who had 
heard his public preaching. This calm reply pro- 
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voked from an officer standing by a cruel blow, the 
first of a series of outrages and insults. 

Another, reported by all, but with puzzling varia- 
tions, is the series of incidents leading up to the final 
denial of Peter. The three accusations, his repeated 
denials, the crowing of the cock, which reminded 
him of his guilt, his grief and shame, are recorded 
without essential difference. The place where these 
things occurred, and the manner in which they oc- 
curred, are more in doubt, but are not important. 

The trial before Caiaphas and the sanhedrin is of 
chief interest. After failing to found a legal charge 
against Jesus through regular witnesses, Caiaphas 
demanded that he should tell, under oath, whether 
he was the Messiah. Jesus not only answered affirma- 
tively, but asserted that they should come to recog- 
nize his glory and majesty. Such a statement, no 
doubt, seemed to them rank blasphemy. They de- 
sired no more testimony, but passed at once the sen- 
tence of death. 

The narrative of Matthew (Matt. 27 : 3-10) adds the 
death of the remorseful traitor. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. |] 

For the critical discussions regarding possible trans- 
positions in John’s Gospel, see Bacon's ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament ’’ (273); or his article on 
‘« Tatian’s Rearrangement of the Fourth Gospel’’ in 
the American Journal of Theology, October, 1900 ; or 
Burton's ‘‘ Purpose and Plan of the Gospel of John”’ 
in the Biblical World for January, 1899. For the 
details of the study, see Rhees (2 199), or, much more 
in detail, Gilbert (281-289) and Fairbairn (chap. 16). 
On Peter and John, note a suggestive section in 
Bruce, “ Training’’ (chap. 27). On the sanhedrin, 
see Riggs, ‘‘ A History of the Jewish People *’ (Scrib- 
ner’s ; p. 250), or a Bible dictionary. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 

1. The Ex-Priest Annas. (1.) Why was it natural 
that the throng should conduct Jesus directly to the 
house of Annas ? 

2. Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin. (2.) What were 
the powers of the Jerusalem sanhedrin at this time? 
(3-) Consider the probable reasons for the hostile 
attitude of the sanhedrin toward Jesus. (4.) On what 
clear-cut ground did the council pass condemnation 
upon him? [McLaren: J] 5,6. Dunning: 2.] (5.) 
Were they justified in making such a charge by Jewish 
law and custom? (6.) What incidents show their un- 
fairness of spirit and cruel temper? [McLaren : { 3.] 

3. Peter and John. (7.) Can we account for the 
courage which enabled John to support his master at 
this time by saying, with Stalker, that ‘‘ love made 
John bold*'? (8.) How, then, account for the pre- 
cipitate downfall of Peter ? What made the difference 
between them ? 

4. The Testimony of Jesus Concerning Himself. 
(9.) What three things did Jesus affirm when adjured 
to testify concerning himself ? [Warren : [J 6-8. Mc- 
Laren : last {.] 

5. The Traitor’s End. (10.) What did Judas get 
for his treacherous deed ? 


IV. Some LeapiInGc THovGuts. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

The experience of Judas testifies to the awful power 
of conscience. 

The unfairness and brutality of his Jewish captors 
contrasts strongly with the dignity and straightfor- 
wardness of Jesus. 

[Epitor’s Norr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the 
conduct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of 


books bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, 
upon request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } 
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A Masterly History of the 
Dutch People 


OTLEY’S ‘* Rise of the Dutch Republic’’ covers 
only the period from 1555 to 1619, but the 
work of Dr. Petrus Johannes Blok, professor of Dutch 
history in Leyden University, is a history of the 
people in the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands 
(Belgium and Holland) from earliest times,—A 
History of the People of the Netherlands (Part Il. 
$2.50). There are four substantial volumes in Dutch, 
and this part, in English, is the third in an admira- 
ble translation made by Miss Ruth Putnam, who is 
far more than translator, as her two scholarly volumes 
of original research on William the Silent, Prince 
of Orange, attest. 

In its English dress, Dr. Blok’s narrative is very 
readable, forming the standard history of the whole 
Netherlands. While in his earlier volumes there is a 
certain flatness of outline, like the country itself, this 
third part treats of the heroic period, and the author 
is in a glow. After long years of personal acquaint- 
ance, in archives, with manuscripts three or four cen- 
turies old, Dr. Blok has the story so well in head and 
hand that he tells it with ease and with evident de- 
light, yet also with judicial poise and grace of style. 
What colossal figures move before us in that brilliant 
and terrible drama (1568-1621), when all the forces of 
the old medieval world—feudalism, chivalry, political 
churchism, the divine right of kings, monopoly in re- 
ligion and government—were arrayed on one side, 
with Spain and the silver mines of America as re 
sources, while on the other were freedom of con- 
science, the rights and inheritances of man, the spirit 
of inquiry, and pretty much all that is in and has 
made the modern world! These were organized by 
that ‘‘ moderate man’’ who trusted in God, who be- 
lieved in a ‘‘ religion above creeds,"’ and was one of 
the greatest of the spiritual forefathers of the United 
States. Then comes the story of the Great Truce 
(1609-1621), of ‘the civil troubles through religious 
controversy, and of the world-old conflict between the 
centrifugal and centripetal tendencies in government, 
of the federal question of the supremacy of the Union 
as against the sovereignty claimed by single states. 

Clearly and grandly, but without Motley's ‘ virtu- 
ous partisanship,’’ Dr. Blok draws his pictures. The 
impartial critic must here acknowledge, both in his- 
torian and translator, a triumph of truth and of art. 


eal 


The Crucifixion. By William T. Stead. $1.25. 

William T. Stead has done into English the dia- 
logue of the Oberammergau Passion Play as heard by 
himself, and the vividness that a human setting lends 
to the deeds of the Saviour is apparent no less in the 
written than in the spoken word. One would wish 
that the translation approached more nearly to the 
standard fixed by the grand old King James Version, 
and was free from such expressions as ‘‘the enthusi- 
asm will soon cool down'’ and ‘‘there is nothing 
more to be got ;'’ but these blemishes are only super- 
ficial, and the book stands as a powerful addition to 
the literature of the life of our Lord on earth. 


~ 


The Making of a Missionary. By Charlotte Yonge. $r. 
Charlotte Yonge has put into story form the gradual 
growth of a spirit of self-devotion in the heart of a 
young person, leading eventually to a consecration to 
mission service. It cannot be called a notable suc- 
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cess, but is no worse than many other 
stories which are made to order. 
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Easter Exercises 


‘ate The Garden Chorus. F327 G7 


Books Received 
February 8 to February 1§ 


Eastover Court House. By Henry Burnham 
Boone and Kenneth Brown. $1.50. 


Huldreich Zwingli. By Samuel Macauley 
Jackson. $2. 

How to Promote and Conduct a Successful 
Revival. Edited by R. A. Torrey. $1.50, 
How to Study the Life of Christ. By the Rev. 

Alferd A; Butler, M. A. 75 cents. 


Preseat, Day Parables. By J. Wilbur Chap- 
man. $1.50. 


Shepherds’ Calendar, The. By Edmund 
Spenser. Paper, to cents. 
Social Life of the Hebrews, The. By the Rev. 


Edward Day. $1.25, net. 


a 


BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
sever guaranteed to any advertisement of Jess 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used with n 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
for inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 126. 


$30.00, Chicago to Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and North Pacific Coast, via Chi- 
cago & North-Western Railway, optional 
routes via St. Paul or Omaha. ‘Tickets on 
sale each Tuesday, February 12 to April 3o. 
Shortest time em route, Finest scenery. 
Daily tourist-car excursions personally con- | 
For tickets, illustrated 
pamphlets, and full information, inquire of 
nearest ticket agent, or address Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, 601 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
THAT 


SECURITIES Py 


5%, 5%%, 6%, 6%% Net 


The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
paying these rates and are particularly desirable. 
Investments in the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 


Hugh MacRae & Co.,Bankers, Wilmington, N.C. 


ducted semi-weekly. 


if desired. This exercise is en new, 
will be found very attractive. 


Easter’s Echoes. Worst 4ze.w 


T. Martin Towne. This is a new and very attrac- 
tive entertainment, and will pee popular wherever 
used. It contains the Story 
Message of Easter, told in an on chetive and interesting 
manner. 


The Glory of the Garden. 


Reed Smith. Music b 
a beautiful bouquet 
tions, both single and concerted. It is spiritual, yet 
entertaining, and so simple in construction as to re- 
quire little practice. 


The Pilgrim’ 


the Lesson, and the 


T. Martin Towne. 
songs, choruses, and a 


s Vision. 42°35 "yf": 


- Music by T, Martin Towne. Unique in plot, 


bright and sprightly, yet carrying from beginni 
to end a “beaut : fi Sones 
Christ. Original recitations and new songs are so 
entwined On 

and hold theinterest of the whole school, even though 
but few are needed as main actors. 


The Lesson of the Lilies. ‘ors v 


Newberry. Music by T. Martin Towne. This ex- 
ercise has been arranged in two parts, so that, 
when wished, it may be used with a short Easter 
sermon. Taken complete, it furnishes music, reci- 
wien and concerted pieces for an entire Easter 
service. 


ully impressive vision of the risen 


h responses by the school as to weld 


PRICE —Any or all of the above sent by mail, 
® prepaid, on receipt of price, g cents 
per copy; ten or more copies, assorted as desired, 
4 cents each, prepaid. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 


36 Washington Street, Chicago 





IT IS A FACT 


that we can offer the best line of attractive ser- 
vices ever produced for EASTER, 1901. 
Bastes eh redith Tull d 
eredith and Tullar, an 
Nature's Bastertide, by Ackley, Woods, and 
Lerman. 
tations, and responsive readings. Prices: 5c. 
percopy ; 50c. per doz. ; $4 per too. For those not 
— to produce a service a lete we have 


A, ht- age collection of songs only, 
entified ! BASTER CAROLS, AROLS, containing seven 
original son; 


low price of 
to cents for samples of the above services. 
108 Weghingwn 

St., Chicago New York 


cial note are The 


These are complete with songs, reci- 


and offered at the attractively 
25 pertoo. All prepaid. Send 


150 Fifth Ave., 





Pa a hundred, not prepai 
| HALL-MACK CO., 1020 poll St., ———— 


GEMS 2CSPS02 Seite r tei 


Brilliant Easter Music 
in The Service of Praise 


book for Sunday-schools by Messrs. 


new 

4. Lincoln Hall, C. Austin Miles, and Irvin H. Mack. 

Contains BA a Sunday- -school songs. Depart- 
— tor BA 


Dag s Day, and Christmas. 
30 cents, y —-¥ for returnable sample. 
Send for catalogue. 











, rhe Sunday-School Hymnal 


e ae opinion: Sunday-school Hymnal! for a 
eset, to several competent Sund> y-school 
wo: «ers in thr-e differen’ diflercat departments of ice Sunday- 
scaool. ana be paging 2 three t denominations. 
Be has ms stood | Ss well, examiners have all 


eae een we ond te 
inoue th ju ite dtmess Sareea 
young 

the music, the nd sieyating 
sentiment of fe wae the y and a becadeh 
topics cov: the tion of the tunes 
to the va e of praise and worshi 
The execution is excellent, the 
ee low for so choice and so a 

It is y the attention of all schools 

ing to introduce a new book of 


Heidelberg Press, 1310 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


EASTER MUSIC 


Our new Easter gervige for Sunday-cchooks, ° ery 


Fore revermere, Oy dam Geibel and R. k Leh- 
man, is ful choice, attractive, and Boenuifel cho- 
ruses, carols, exercises, etc. 5 cents per copy, or with 





three former issues for ro cents ; $4.00 
Send 20 cents before A) lx recei reo oe y of 
*U v °a coth, hymn book for 


Centu 
Sunday-schools, edited by Adam Geibel and R. Frank 
Lehman may by superintendents, choristers, 
state officials from every state in the Union, making it 
almost an official bn ~school hymn-book. 150 new 


hymns, with tments for Christmas, 
Easter, Childre .' ey Bs Raily a oe, and many 
other features. 3 cents per 


men pages free 
Geibel and Lehmar. 102- Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


RESURRECTION GLORY 


By W. B. Judefind and B. B. James 


Has carols, recitations, etc.,—a beautiful 
service for schools on Easter Sunday. Price, 
sample copy, 5 cents; $4 per 100. For 
15 cents will send our Quarterly, The 
estal Program, for one year, including 
above Easter service. JOHN J. HOOD, 
Philadelphia, 1024 Arch Street ; 

Chicago, 38 E. Randolph Street. 








HALL-MACK CO.’S 
1901 easter services 1901 
The Angel at the Tomb | Send 7c. in stam 
The Triumph of the King} for samples of both. 


The first-mentioned service is es the best style of 
J. Lincoln Hall and Irvin H. Mack. The other is a 
Magnificent service by Messrs. ‘Ciinae Miles, and 
Post. Price, $4 per hundred, postpaid. 


BARAK co., » Pubtiches 
1020 A Street. iladeiphia 


MacCalla’s Easter Ser- 
vices the Best Yet 


Send ten cents for our 
— our beautiful new 
es om 
of eedoomar ** complete catalogue : cad 





r Sample 1 
oe Services,‘ 











to 6% Interest Always Paid 


on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the | 
record of our 22 years of careful placing, and 
this record cove’s the years of gross waterin 
of industrial investments, and the shrinkage o! 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. There 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first 
mortgages in the tae belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma. Write to } 
THE BUNNELL & BNO vent est co. | 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa | 
} 
' 


7 %% on North Dakota real estate, first mortgage 
five-year m= * Progressive c mmunit 
References furnished. HK. Extcxson, Langdon, N. 


CHURCH HYMNS "* mae 


Sunday-schools 


GOSPEL SONGS == “wd 


and the Sabbath Eveniog Church Service. The most | 
desirable compilation of favorite hymns and tunes, | 
new and old, ever published 


OVER 300,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD 
Price, $25 per roo. Send 20 cents for a sample copy. 





} 





The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and Chicago | 


Should the Country 
Sunday - School 
Close in Winter ? 








Twenty-five dollars in 
gold will be paid for the 
best article on this sub- 
ject, submitted in accord- 
ance with the conditions 
of the competition. These 
conditions will be sent 
free upon application to 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do not attempt to write 
on the subject without first 
securing a set of the con- 
ditions. 








samples of new eta ool Helps. Our music is 
always good, bri right, and singable. These services 
are the best yet. rice: 5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100. 


| MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 





! 


== | MEMORY TRAINING 


A Complete and Practical System for 
Developing and Confirming the Memory. 
By Wm. L. Evans, M.A. (Glasg.) 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“A. S. - BARNES & co., or 186 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. Y. 


Epworth League 


Excursion to 
California # 
July, 1901 # 


HE most important feature of the trip 

to San Francisco is the stop-over at 

Salt Lake City. All excursion tickets 

via the Rio Grande Western R’y, in connec- 
tion with either the Denver & Rio Grande 
or Colorado Midland Railroads, will permit 
of this stop-over in either direction. The 
Great Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, the 
Tithing Place, the Lion and Bee Hive 
Houses, Amelia Palace, the Church Insti- 
tutions, the Great Salt Lake with its magnifi- 
cent Saltair Beach, the Sali Palace, the 
Drives, Parks, and near-by cafion and lake 
resorts, are a few of Salt Lake’s attractions. 
Furthermore, the trip between Denver and 
Ogden, where connection is made for the 
Pacific Coast, is one of unequaled pleasure. 
No European trip of equal length can com- 
pare with it in grandeur of scenery or wealth 
of novel interest. Send two cents to 
George W. Heintz, G. P. A., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, for a copy of ‘Salt Lake City— 
the City of the Saints.’’ 





» Or 20 cents 
per copy if ordered betore e oel Bas. $25. S ‘per 100, not j; 
prepaid. Speci 
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A Pastoral 
Hint 


to the right persons will 
often put new life into a 
Sunday-school. Every pas- 
tor who takes The Sunday 
School Times can do a work 
that is thoroughly worth 
while by suggesting that the 
teachers in his Sunday-school. 
should take the paper. The 
Publishers will gladly follow 
up the pastor’s hint by send- 
ing a specimen copy to all 
adults in the school whose 
names the pastor will furnish. 





The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Florida Limited via Southern 
Railway 


The pre. cat century has no greater gift of 
comfort and luxury to the public than this 
vestibule limited train. This steel-shod 
Mercury of steam tosses a gay defiance at 
Father Time, as it leaves him vanishing 
behind. It changes miles to minutes, mak- 
ing distance seem but a mirage. The 
Florida Limited of the Southern Railway 
shifts seasons with the speed of a shuttle. 
It bears people in a day from the furs and 
woolens of an Eastern winter to the bathing- 
suits and summer gowns of Florida. That 
is a change that would have made Aladdin 
blink in amazement, but it is one that can 
be the experience of every one who enjoys 
the hospitable comforts of this magnificent 
train. 

The Florida Limited leaves Broad Street 
Station, Philafelphia, 3.16 P. M. daily, 
except Sunday, and runs through solid to 
St. Auzustine, arriving there 3.30 P. M. the 
next day, excepting one Drawing-Room 
Sleeping-Car which is detached at Black- 
ville, S. C., and goes through to Aiken and 
Augusta, Ga, 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure in 
furnishing all information. 











Either or Both These Books Mailed Free 


‘‘Among the Ozarks ”’ 
The Land of Big Red Apples 


Is an attractive and interesting book, 
handsomely illustrated with views of South 
Missouri scenery, including the famous 
Olden fruit farm of 3,000 acres in Howell 
County. It pertains to fruit raising in that 
great fruit belt of America, the southern 
slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great 
value, not only to fruit growers, but to 
every tarmer and home seeker looking for 
a farm and a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas” 


Is theitle of an illustrated pamphlet giv- 
ing detailed information relative to the 
mining region of Northern Arkansas, con- 
ceded by experts to be the richest zinc and 
lead mining district in the world. This 
district, practically undeveloped, offers 
investors the opportunity of a lifetime. 
Address 


E. Lockwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

















Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
tng anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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| Another Gigantic Sunday-School Tour 


HIRTEEN thousand miles, seven- 
teen states and territories, forty- 
four conventions and meetings,—and 
thirteen weeks to do it in! This is the 
program laid out for the International 
Sunday-school workers who on February 
17 began, at Richmond, Virginia, this 
gigantic tour of the South and Southwest. 
The five dynamic Sunday-school forces 
that are to scatter inspiration, 
edge, and sympathetic co-operation 
all along their thirteen-thousand-mile 
tour, are Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary of the International Convention ; 
Professor H. M. Hamill, D.D., Inter- 
national Field Secretary ; Mrs. H. M. 
Hamill, a primary worker of wide ex- 
perience and high efficiency ; Professor 
E. O. Excell, the famous singer and 
composer ; and the Rev. B. W. Spil- 
man, Field Secretary of the Baptist State 
Convention of North Carolina, —an ener- 
getic and eloquent Sunday-school spe- 
cialist. 
The purpose of this tour, like that of 
the similar one of last spring through the 
Northwest, which was so richly blessed 


knowl- 


in its results, is to carry directly to the | 


workers who everywhere are eager for 
progress and better things, the matured 
results of Sunday-scheol thought, study, 
experiment, and experience, as gleaned 
by acknowledged experts and specialists. 
The opportunity is a rare one. May the 
local workers on the route not miss its 
possibilities ! 

The expenses of the tour are mar- 
velously low. Only fifteen hundred dol- 
lars is asked for, yet of this small sum 
five hundred dollars is still lacking. A 
letter lately received by Mr. Lawrance is 
worth quoting from. It reads : 

‘“* The Northwestern tour was such 
a source of inspiration and help to the 
Sunday-school workers of the Northwest, 
that I want to have a little share in the 
Trans -Continental tour. Please find en- 
closed my check for fifty dollars. I feel 
sure that, if Christian men of means 
knew the value of these International 
tours, they would be eager to invest in 
them."’ 

The International workers appeal to 
all the friends of Sunday-school work, 
and The Sunday School Times most 
heartily endorses the appeal, that contri- 
butions be sent at once, in order to make 
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up the necessary amount, to the treasurer, 
Dr. George W. Bailey, Real Estate Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The two representatives of The Sun- 
day School Times who have already 
been warmly received by so many thou- 
sands of its readers throughout the land, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson, will 
accompany the International workers on 
the entire tour, in the interests of The 
Sunday School Times. 
are, of course, borne entirely by this 
paper. They will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of personally meeting members 
of the Times’ family wherever they go. 

The official tour ceases at 


Their expenses 


Topeka, 
Kansas. The dotted line on the map 
shows the route Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
may take from that point home. 

The itinerary is as follows. 
conventions are in italic ; 
special meetings. 


State 
the others are 


Feb. 17 (Sunday)... . . . Richmond, Virginia 
Feb. 18-20 . . Virginia Convention, Danville 
Feb. 20-22. . . North Carolina Convention, 
Highpoint 
Feb. 24 (Sunday). . . . Spartanburg, South 
Carolina 
Feb. 25-27. . . . South Carolina Convention, 
Newberry 


February 28 . 
March 1 
March 


. . Augusta, Georgia 
. Savannah, Georgia 


3 $ (Sunday) . . Jacksonville, Florida 


March 5-6 . Daytona, Florida 
March 7... . . .. «Macon, Georgia 
March 8. ° Montgomery, Alabama 
March 10 (Sunday) . Mobile, Alabama 
March 12-14 . ee Louisiana Convention, 

New Orleans 
March 15... . « « Jackson, Mississippi 
Mareb 15. . . « « « Vicksburg, Mississippi 
March 17 (Sunday). . Little Rock, Arkansas 
March 18-20. ..... Arkansas Convention, 


Fort Smith 
. - Oklahoma Convention, 
Oklahoma City 


March 20-22. .. 


March 22. . Guthrie, Oklahoma (night only) 
March 24 (Sunday) . . Gainesville, Texas 
March 24... Paris, Texas 
March 2s- sod °* . Texas " Convention, Dallas 
March 28 . cee . Austin, Texas 
March 28 "San Antonio, Texas 


March 31 (binds, Albuquer ue, New Mexico 


Aprilr. . . Santa Fé, New Mexico 
*  SBPBES Vegas, New Mexico 
RTE 4... 5 . Albuquerque, New Mexico 
April 7 (Sunday) . heenix, Arizona 
April 8-1to . . . Arizona ‘Convention, Prescott 
April 14 (Sunday). . .San Diego, California 
April 16-18 . . Southern California Convention, 


Los Angeles 


April a1 oumeehe San Francisco, California 


Apriler... ‘ . San José, California 
AGU GB. + 20 es San Francisco, California 
April 22 Oakland, California 


April 23-25, Northern California Convention, 
Sacramento 

April 28 (Sunday). . . Salt Lake City, Utah 
April 29 to May 1, Utah Convention, Salt Lake 
City 

May 5 (Sunday) . . . Denver, Colorado 
May 7> Colorado Convention, Colorado ‘Springs 


May to . Dodge City, Kansas 
, Wickin Kansas 





Great Business 
Enterprises 
require the best equipment, because they have 


the heaviest work todo. For this reason almost 
every great business concern DS des county a teens eee? Oe 


REMINGTON 


Typewriter 


Experience has taught them that the REMINGTON Is the one 
which is absolutely reliable under every condition of service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @ BENEDICT, 327 Broedway, New York, 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900, Oufranking All Medals — 


























Masters 
of Men 


By Morgan Robertson 


The story of a man who ran away 
from a fortune. Contrasting stories 
of life on a battleship, and the tor- 
ments of existence on a cargo-boat 
with a brutal captain. 


this week's (February 23) number of 
THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


SENT to Any Address Every Week 
for THREE MONTHS on receipt of 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


Boys Who 
Make Money 


In a dainty little booklet, 
25 out of some 1800 bright 





boys tell in their 
own way just 
how they have 
made a success 
of selling 


THE 











Begins in 


SATURDAY 


EVENING 


POST 


Pictures of the boys— 
letters telling how they 
built up a paying busi- 
ness outside of school 
Interesting stories of real 


hours. 
business tact. 


The Curtis Puolishing Company, Philadelphia 













Record of Christian 
Work 


Edited by W. R. Moody 


Announces for the coming year an unnsu- 
ally attractive list of writers. In addition 
to regular departments of Bible study, 
daily devotional readings, and concise re- 
views of religious work at home and 


abroad by the best writers, there are 
articles of permanent value at 1901 
articles are announced by F. H. Jowett, 


G. Campbell Morgan, F. B. Meyer, Dr 
Handley Moule, C. 1. Scofield, Robert E 
Speer, and many others 
for current issue, to 


Record of Christian Work 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Send ten cents 




















May 12 (Sunday) . 
May 14-16. . Kansas Convention, Topeka 














“The OXFORD 
TEACHER’S 
BIBLE 


Christian Nation, 


Nov. 10, 1899 


Of all pone. 
Sh E. Aperionn Branch) 
—— and h p— Awe ‘ew York 

















Nelsons’ _ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 
Givaitcne, Vow’ Uctheca. 
ance, New Ma 

want ag Hhaste a went Sungay-sebeet washers 


nce is the most — lete yet 
odneed. M. are specially engraved from the 
test surveys, and 


ave erough index. The Nes 
The Su School ie Neilson 
Teacher’ tS Bible is of high ch grade. ” roratt w 


excelient.’’ All styles an 
ksellers, or send for catalog. oT A 
@ SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New Y ork. 


The Key to the Golden Gate is best 
reached by the sumptuous 
trains of the 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 


over either of the three Picturesque Routes 


The Shasta-Northern 
The Ogden-Central 
The Sunset-Southern 
The “SUNSET LIMITED,” that Train 
of ‘Trains, belongs to this system. 


For full information, free illustrated pam- 
phlets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest 
rates, sleeping-car tickets, and baggage 
checked, apply to 


R. J. SMITH, Agent, 
109 South 3d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Che Sunday School Gmes 


Philadelphia, February 23, tgor 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage : 


75 t Five or more copies, either to 

cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 

cents each per year. 

$ 1 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 

rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate, 








“ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a club—such addition 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as origiually ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the Yearly club rates in frees at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
are | oye ss 75 Conte a eu can have 
t address change any time 
Addressed without charge. ’ 

The paper is net sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enonghe capies of any one issue o/ the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
free, upon application. 


“ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, london, E. C., will receive yearly 
or nalf-yearly subs riptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMESCoO., Publishers 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. TIMES 











Favrile Glass 


has’a range, depth an@ brilliancy of 
color found in no other glass, and 
is the most desirable for 


Memorial Windows 


The permanent color of the glass 
itself, in its varying shades and 
forms, interprets the color design of 
the window, and no surface stains 
or pigments are used except in the 
flesh portions of the work. 

Our illustrated treatise sent to 
those interested. 


TIFEANY @)STVDIOS 
38510341 FOVRTHAVENVE 


NEW YORK 


Copyright 189s. 


VOL. 43, NO. 8 


B. & B. 


New silks 
Beautiful silks 


New 1901 Foulards and Satin-faced 
Libertys. ~ A’ most refreshing and varied 
assortment. 








Every one of the 500 styles absolutely ex- 
| clusive. 
| Effects worthy of showing here where 
people come and send expecting to get the 
choicest. 
Whole collection represents the progres- 
sive effort of the world’s best silk makers. 
Range, 50c. to $1.25 yard. 
Specially choice variety at 75c. and $1.00. 
Another striking feature among the new- 
est silks is a superb line of small neat self or 
white figured pastel color Silks—magnificent 
for spring waists. Porcelain Blues, Reseda 
Greens, Old Roses, Tans. 
Rich examples of the smartest ideas. 
85c., $1.00, $1.25 yard. 
Write for the new Special Muslin Under- 
wear Catalogue. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











Twenty-four Awards at the 
Paris Exposition, including 
the Grand Prix. 





























There is Something to See 





++ THB... 


Line to the Land of Lead and Zinc 





THE QUICK AND 
MOST COMPORTABLE ROUTE 
FROM 


St. Louis and Kansas City 


TO POINTS IN 


Missouri, Arkansas, 
Texas, Kansas, 
Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma, 
The Southwest and 
Far West. 


Bvery Modern Appliance for Comfort. 


The Best Railroad Restaurant and Cafe 
Car Service in America. 


CHEAP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES 
Twice Moenthliy. 
Write Boom No. 50 Contary Build- 
for 
ing, St. ee our illustrated 
“The Top pede pany ws 
and Fins = m Frisco.” 
“Frat Far Farming Along the Frisco.” 
“There he Cobeing to See Along 
Frisce Line "* - 
The mort comprehensive railroad liter- 
ature for the homeseeker or investor ever 
distributed gratuitously. 








DAILY EXCURSIONS 


To California= 


Through first-class and Tourist Sleeping-Cars to points in California 
and Oregon, every day in the year from Chicago. 


Personally Conducted Excursions ® 


Every Thursday from Chicago. 


Lowest Rates 


Shortest Time on the Road 


Finest Scenery 


Only route by which you can leave home any day in the week, and 
travel in tourist cars on fast trains all the way. For descriptive pam- 
phlets and full information, inquire of nearest agent, or address W. B. 
KNISKERN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago. 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 








Castle Creek Hot Springs, Arizona 





ten ; 


tism and like disorders ; 


Sa most attractive and most favored pleasure and health resort in the 
Southwest ; nowhere else can such a combination vf hot springs of 
medicinal value and mild winter climate be found. 
Altitude, 2,300 feet ; temperature, equable. 
storms ; no mists or fogs, or frosts ; an average of but one cloudy day in 
and humidity the lowest of any place on record. 

Abundant supply of water of absolute purity, very beneficial in rheuma- 
open pools of different temperatures in which 
bathing can safely be indulged in and enjoyed any day in the year. 
of-door amusements provided, and trained saddle-horses for the many de- 
lightful mountain trails. 


No high winds or dust 


An Ideal Place for Rest and Recuperation 


Hotel accommodations first class in every respect. Located attractively 
near Hot Springs Junction on the Sante Fé, Prescott, and Phoenix Railway, 
from which point stage leaves every morning except Sunday over the 
finest mountain road to be found in the West. 


Out- 











Buy your tickets via the Sante Fe Route and Ash Fork. Further information 
and descriptive pamphiets upon application to H. P. ANEWALT. General 
Passenger Agent, S. F. P. & P. Ry., Prescott, Arizona. 











FOR THIS REGULAR $ 
7 wat ATERPROOF St LS hppa 
out 

No M cond to us, Memtion 
state your . and pahey yp 
of Saeeee ae around body a en over 
pa ped close u 4 = arms, und we 

Tend you this coat by express C.O. ~ 

a ty on. Examine it and 

at a office, and iffound 
as represented, most wonder- 
ever saw or heard of, equal 












linin ; sewed and stra - 
iocod aren holes, er high unter 


weather, will wear like iron. Guaranteed 
absolutely waterproof, lg ne for 
} ay. — S or \yreneenee a and guaranteed 
the eee ae oe a garment. ORDER 
jh Laat VERYTHING IN MACK- 


ES, write for SAMPLE BOOK No, 96L, ADDRESS, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO., Chicago. 




















To the Heart of the Semi-T ropics 
By Unexcelled Train Service. 

Srx Supers Vestrsucep Trarns Darcy 
from the East to Florida via the 
PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS 
with connections at Port Tampa with 
United States Mail Steamships for CUBA, 
Tue sa or THe ANTILLES, calling at 
Key West. 











Send for Rates, Schedules, etc., and “A ST&P 
ACROSS THE GULF," to 





J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
B. W. WRENN, 290 Broadway, 
P Traffic Manag New York. 
Savannah, Ga 











dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


March 10, 1901. A Castaway. 
1 Cor. 9 : 24-27. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Going from home (Luke 15 : 11-18). 

TUES.—Knowing, but not doing (Luke 6: 
46-48). 

WED.—Blind to example (Matt. 12 : 38-42). 

THU RS.—Adrift (Prov. 27 :8 ; Jer. 17:5, 6). 

FRi.—The losing life (Mark 8 : 35-37 ; Luke 
12 : 16-21). 

SaT.—Our one refuge (Psa. 94 : 17-23). 











AUL was a fighter. It was not men 
he fought. He bade the Philip- 
pians let their gentleness or yielding- 
ness be known to all men. It was spir- 
itual foes. ‘* We wrestle, not against 
flesh and blood, but against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness,'’ he told the Ephe- 
sians. Against these he waged implaca- 
ble war. 
% 

Sometimes he spoke of this conflict as 
a wrestling-match, as in Ephesians 6: 
12 ; sometimes as a race (1 Cor. 9 : 24); 
and again as a boxing contest (1 Cor. 9: 
26). But always his foes were spiritual 
foes, either in high places or in his own 
heart. 

“ 

Well Paul knew that he had nothing 
to fear from them except as they found a 
way within. So long as he held the 
citadel of his own soul secure, he cotfld 
smile at his foes without. In his war- 
fare, accordingly, he did two things : he 
kept his eye on the conflict, its course, 
and its desired end ; and he obeyed all 
the rules of the struggle, including those 
rules of training by which alone a man 
could command all his powers and ac- 
complish most. 


‘«‘T run,”’ he said, ‘‘as not uncer- 
tainly. So fight I as not beating the 
air."’ He knew what he was after, and 


he was after that. There was nothing 
indefinite or miscellaneous about him. 
He ran, and he struck straight and strong 
and sure. That is a good lesson for life. 
Of too many lives you cannot tell what 
they are driving at. Is that the trouble 
with yours? Nobody could be doubtful 
about Paul's. He was fighting sin. He 
was seeking strength and purity. In 
this he was just a true Christian. For 
every true Christian has a certain clear 
goal to reach, certain plain foes to fight, 
and he ought to be running and fighting 
so that everybody knows what his goal is 
and who his foes are. 


% 


And Paul fought hard and fair. There- 
fore he obeyed all the rules of the con- 
flict, and he trained for it so as to have 
every power available. To this end he 
was temperate in all things, and he 
brought his body into bondage. He 
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This lesson from Paul's life is wide- 
sweeping. It covers all inner life and 
temptations. But confine it now to the 
one matter of temperance, as we use the 
word in relation to drink. The use of 
liquors of any sort is not only not a 
preparation for the conflict of life with 
sin, but is a distinct disqualification. In 
athletic training it is forbidden to the 
competitors. It weakens the tissues ; 
it diminishes the power of endurance ; 
it unsteadies the nerves; it uncovers 
weak spots, and makes them vulnerable. 


% 


And what it does in athletics it does 
everywhere. Employers do not want 
servants who drink. Railroads distrust 
them. Why? Because they have un- 
fitted themselves for conflict, for the time 
of crucial testing. 


But, above all else, intemperance, 
even, what men call the temperate use of 
liquor, weakens a man for that inner 
conflict which constitutes his life, that 
warfare with weakness, with self-indul. 
gence in every form, with his own body, 
its lower appetites and passions, out of 
which character emerges strong and clean 
or weak and tarnished. 


b 





Shine comes quick—looks best and lasts longest—al 
and is the best polish—never cakes on the stove. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—"“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
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ways was 

















‘¢] buffet my body.’’ What a revela- 


Peter calls ‘‘our brother Paul.’’ He 


us, tendencies to weakness, evil incli- 
nation. And he struggled against these, 
and overcame them. Whatever he found 
hindered him in this struggle, he gave 


it cost much, rather than to turn out a 
castaway, a heathen man, after he had 
told others how they might conquer in 
the fight. 

b 4 


This or that sensual taste or bodily ap- 
petite is a small thing to give up in com- 
parison with the prize that awaits the 
victor at the goal. ‘If thy right eye offend 
thee’’ (that is, cause thee to stumble), 
said Jesus, ‘‘ pluck it out, and cast it 
from thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should be 
cast into hell.’’ 








Make the Change 

Before Coffee Wrecks You 
‘The right man came along one day when 
he told me that coffee-drinking was the cause 


of my gastritis, nervousness, torpid liver, and 
trembling hands that interfered with my busi- 


my only habit, and I loved it so that I did not 
see how | could give it up. 
“If he had not been so enthusiastic regard- 


and taking Postum Food Coffee, I could not 
have mustered up will power enough to aban- 
don my favorite beverage. 

"I left off coffee that day at lunch, and had a 
cup of Postum, It was made good, and had a 
rich, dark color, with a delicious flavor that I 
could not tell from regular coffee. It pleased 
the eye, smell, and palate, so I had it each day 
at the restaurant for the noonday lunch, and 
discovered a decided improvement in my con- 
dition, but it was not until I left off coffee for 
breakfast and used Postum in its place that 
real relief set in. Now I am free from gastritis, 
headaches, and fully appreciate the value of 
the ‘nerve ease." No more trembling hands, 
and no more nervous prostration. I am well, 
and feel that I should say to others who are be- 
ing poisoned by a beverage that they do not 
suspect, ‘coffee.’ ‘Make the change before 
the poison works destruction in you.’ ” 

This letter is from a New York mechanical 





knew his own inner temptations, and he 
fought them down. 


draughtsman. Name can be furnished by the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


tion of the humanity of the saint whom 


had to fight his body too. There were | ff 
lower things in him just as there are in | § 


up. He proposed to do this, even though | M 
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$5.15 


100 pounds 20 sf sont with order). 
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ness, that of mechanical drawing, but coffee was | 


ing the relief in his case by leaving off coffee | 


for Free | Implement Catalogue. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 








“Choctaw Route’ 
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Individual Communion 





Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 














Men employed during the day can make money even- 

core or * Seoptieen. Little egaic £2 . 
Write for lars, PREE. 

Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau 8t., N.Y 


Outfits Send fo ta 
and list ge og 
Sanrrary Communion Outrit Co. 





MAKE MONEY EYENINCS. 


The Best Line to 


Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, 
Indian Territory, 
Louisiana, 


and 


Oklahoma 


Me 


Free Reclining-Chair Cars, 
The Best Railroad and Cafe Car 
Service in America. 
Cheap Home-Seekers’ Excursions 
Twice Monthly. 


we 


For the most comprehensive rail- 
for the homeseeker or 
distributed, address 
EDWARD G. RIGG, Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, 40 Carew Building, Cin- 


Card Press, $5 
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O Larger, $18 
Money saver, 
maker. T ype set- 
ting ca rules 
Circulars, seni ¢ for 
Books, catalog, pres<es, 





Foundry Co., 











n of Ligh and 
estimate free. 1. P. Prink, 55: Pearl St., New York 


THE GREAT CHURCH TIGHT 





. t class bells in the 
-» Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N. 


Newspaper. :2'f 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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H BELLS . 


or Copper and Tin. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Bailtimore,Wd. 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town. 
fis tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain trom meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO, 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
purroundings, That is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
ot the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal. and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 





BUTCHER ] 
malta gs 

















BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


BROWNS 


ss Fp BS lest and eat and Best nat remedy 


for oarseness, 


Sots Lane Trouther 
in boxes— never sold In bulk. 
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THE SU 


‘NEILL’ 


rz # yj SIXTH AVENUE, 


aoth to arst Street, 


TIMES 








NEW YORK 


Importers and Retailers 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS. CLOAKS AND 
COSTUMES, FINE MILLINERY, HOUSE- 
FURNISHINGS, SEWING MACHINES, BOOKS. 
PHOTO SUPPLIES, ETC., st. Sa 


Send for Our 


Spring and Summer Fashion Catal 
We Mail It Free to All Out-of-Town Applicants 





ogue 


VERY Spring and every Fall we issue Free to our out-of-town applicants 


a handsome Catal 


ions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season, 


ue which illustrates and describes the newest fash- 


. 
tisa 


very useful book, particularly to those liv ae outside the Metropoiis. for it 
places the reader in touch with the greatest fashion center in America, and 
enables him cr her to buy the newest merchandise in the market at New 


York prices, which means at times a great saving. 


We are now booking names for the Spring Edition, 
which will be ready about April1. Send us your 
mame and address. and we will mail you a copy 
when they are ready. When you write, mention 
this paper, LL ———SSSS==ssSsS 








. O'NEILL G CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21 
NEW YORK 





WD 





combines Strength, Puri 
tul of this aides costs less than one cent. 
grocery stores—order it next time. 


and Solubility. A breakfast-cup- 








AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Compan 
Bos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philade 


, 
phia 





Surprised 
Flavor of Food Won Her 


‘When the landlady told me that the new 
dish at my plate was the much-talked-of food, 
Grape -Nuts, I tasted it languidly, expecting the 
usual tasteless, insipid compound posing under 





some one of the various names of * breakfast | 


foods.’ 
“I am a school-teacher, and board. 


Have | 
usually been in robust health, but last spring I | 


had the much dreaded symptoms of spring 


fever set in with great severity. 


I could hardly 


keep at my work, and headaches were almost | 
constant. Food had become nauseating, and I 
only partook of any sort of food from a sense 


of duty. 


** My nights were spent in distress. The first 
taste of Grape-Nuts yielded a flavor that was 


new and attracted me at once. 


I arose from 


the table satisfied, having enjoyed my meal as 
I had not done for weeks. Sol had Grape- 
Nuts food for breakfast every day, and soon 
found other reasons besides my taste for con- 


tinuing the food. 


“All of the spring-fever symptoms disap- 


peared, 


the headaches left, my complexion 


cleared up, and after a supper of Grape-Nuts 
I found myself able to sleep like a baby, in 
spite of a hard day and hard evening's work. 
The #eod has never palled on my appetite nor 


failed in furnishing a perfect meal, 
strength and vigor. 


full of 
I know, from my own ex- 


perience, of the value of this food for any one 
who feels strength lagging under the strain of 
work, and it is evident that the claim made by 
the makers that it is a brain food is well taken. 
Please omit my name if you publish this,” 
The lady lives in Hanover, Ind. Name sup- 


plied by Postum Cereal Co., 
Creek, Mich 


Ltd., 


Battle 


} 


| 





Your Grandmother’s Garden 


we are sure, contained many rare flowers and delicious vegetables, which doubtless came 
from our house, as we have supplied the most discriminating people for over half a century, 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


“ Everything for the Garden ” 


is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb 
colored plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A pertect mine of information on garden topics. 
To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty E Envelope 


' To ever 

will mail the Catalogue, and also send of charge, our famous 50 cem: Garden’ 
Lee one package each of Jubilee hiox, Giant Victorza Aster (:ant Fancy 
epted a8 capes, and Lorillard Tomato, in a red 


envelope which, when empti 


one who will state where this we. was — ent who er~.oses 10 ar (in fin crane, 


Fs , Pink Pinme 
"and returned, 


by 25 cent cash payment on any order of goods selecced from Catalogue to the amount 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1901 


Pears 


is a wonderful soap 
= takes hold quick and 
does no harm, 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin sott like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is dotte 
by alkali, Still more harm 
is done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none, 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat-and 
alkali not well balanced or 
not combined 

What is good soap? 


Pears’. 


Ali sorts ot stores sell 1t, especially druggists ; 


all sorts of people us use it 
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BURPEE'S eae 


rewritten at 


ew Cash Prizes, and other New Features. 
silver or vy =F and with 


The largest, most and BEST. s CATALOGUB ever ner eee Mailed for t 
cents, is less om cost copy. Name send ten cuate ie 
this great i of either Burbank's Unique Fi 
or Burpee's ~red, earliest Tomato,— 
&@ Should you 
then write a 
catalogue of ninety pages. 


New Co 
ten 
Cae 








































Hl Good Sense Waist 


Plays with ease, studies in com- 
A} fort, grows in grace. It is the 
ideal garment for growing girls of 
all ages. Shoulder straps kee 
the figure naturally erect; strap 
buttons hold all other garments. 
Ferris’ Sense Corset 
Waists are made also for Ladies 
and Misses, with high and low 
bust, long and short waist, to suit 
all figures. Always superior in 
| quality and workmanship. Illus- 
trated catalogue /ree. 
For sale iby all retailers. 
| THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry ¢ar— 


cerning anything advertised im this paper, pou 
will oblige the publishers as well as the adver- 
tiser, by statine tha’ von saw the advertisement 


tn The Sunday Schoo. Times. 








